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(HOPE PILED BES BAIR IN A PICTURESQUE ENOT ON THE TOP OF HEB HEAD !, 


HER MISTAKE. 


—— Qe 


CHAPTER I. 


‘Now, Dick, darling, look! No—no—no, 
you must go back a long way. Is it really 
straight at last? My dear, do hurry up; you 
don’t suppose I can hold this thing on end for 
ever, do you?” 

Dick, with his cheek well bulged ont with 
hardbake, went leisurely into the centre of the 
great big room, put his hands in his pockets, 
and his head on one side. 

“It's as right as rain!” he declared. 
‘Hammer away, Hope! and, I say, don’t 
wobble so. Why, you are aone! You can’t 
ee on @ ladder! Any fool can do 

i) 

Hope lifted her slender right arm and ham. 
mered away lustily at the big nail that was to 
ee her wreath of evergreens that decorated 

C) 


“You. ought to know all about foola,” she 
observed, scathingly, as, this done, she sat 
down exhausted on the top of the ladder, 








‘* being such a well-developed specimen of one 
yourself! Oh, dear! I am hot and tired! 
Where are all the rest ?”’ 

‘*Gone in the drawing-room to stuff them- 
selves, as usual, with five o'clock tea.” 

Not being permitted to share at this meal, 
: — in for some round abuse from Master 

ic 

Hope sighed heavily. 

‘*Oh, dear! I wish { were there, or that I 
had my tea here! Dicky, angel, sweetheart, 
love, do go and——””’ 

**Can’t, I'm busy. You do want a fellow to 
do so much, Hope; and, besides, you know 
Brenda won't les me put my nose inside the 
door. I don't know whether she imagines,” 
Dicky said, wrathfally, nearly choking him- 
self in his anger, ‘‘I am going to eat every- 
thing by jast looking at it, that I don't. Bat 
she’s beastly disagreeable to me, and that’s 
the trath!” 

**Poor little Dicky!"’ Hope said, sym. 
pathetically. ‘It is a shame, Never mind, 
you'll soon be grown up. Yoa're past twelve 
now, and in ever eo little a while you'll ba a 
man, and be able to have tea and buns all day 








if you like. I am afraid, Dicky,” the girl said, 
raminatingly, as she propped her elbows on 
her knees, and sat perched up on the ladder 
top, & picturesque and pretty maiden, with her 
raffled red-brown hair, and big grey A gy nd) | 
am afraid you will be a very greedy man, 
Dicky. Your appetite seems to grow, and 
grow, and grow! Why, you've eaten a pound 
of toffee this very afternoon! I do believe 
your inside must be like a muzeum! ” 

Dicky's rather grimy face got fixed and 
wrathfal. 

‘* And that’s all the thanks a chap gets for 
helping a lot of silly girls! I hate girls! 
They’re no good; they can't hammer. They 
can only squeal. And you know, Hope,” 
turning reproachfally on her, ‘‘ you eat toffee 
like anything yourself!” 

‘‘When I get the chance,” Hope agreed, 
plaintively. ‘‘Oaly I've been on this ladder 
so long I've been ont of all the good things. 
Come on, Dick, don’t be in a wax. .I'll tell 
you what we will do. We wi!l jast make the 
best of our way to Carmichael's room, and see 
what she can give us. I have an idea—a very 
strong idea,” Hope coatinued, drawing her 
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skirts about her daintily, and pitting one 
little foot down on a lower “rungiof the ladder 
preparatory to arfiviag on tru firma, “ that 
we shall fiad not only scones, bat potato eakes 
into the bargain, Jast hold the ladder, Dicky 
darling; it does wobble so!” 

Phe pretty little feet came down slowly, and 
Hope released her skiris, and gave herself a 

¢ebake all over, 

“Ugh!” she said, “ how atifflam! I wiil 
race you to the end of the room, Dick |” 

Away the two young figures fled, Hope 
arriving breathless two minutes after her 
awifter brother. 

“You've forgotten how to do everything 
since you've been grown up,”’ Dick remarked, 
somewhat supercilionsly. ‘‘ You used to be-& 
flyer at running and ali that sors of thing, 
Hope, and now you are no good at all.” 

“Tt musi be old.age,” Hope eaid, panting a 
little, and leaning back—a. dishevelied bat 
picturesque figare—against the old cak- 
panelled wall. “I can think of no other 
solation to the problem.” 

‘« What's a problem?” asked Dick, having 
vainly endeavoured to-acrape the remnanté of 
paper from his last morsel of toffee, conveying 
the said morsel to his mouth. ‘And how 
silly you are to talkof being old, Hops. Why, 
you've only jast grown up, and you won't be 
old till you’re twenty: five, like Brenda !”’ 

‘‘ Hash!" Hops murmared,apprehensively. 

“I don’t eare if she does hear!” Dick 
replied, truculently ; ‘she can't kill:me, and 
shs is old—a nasty old cat! I wish to good- 
ness sake someone would run away ‘with 
her!” 

‘‘Tf,”” Hope observed, rising with a half. 
checked exclamation, “if yon will persist in 
talking with such lumps in your mouth, Dick, 
your end will be tragic!” 

“Come on!” was Dick’s.euswer, and he 
wound his arm about the slim: waist.and drew 
Hope out of the big hall towards the house- 
keeper’s room. ‘‘Garmichael is a jolly old 
thing,.and.she never cuts up rough.” 

But whatever prospects of bliss in connec- 
tion with hot oakes and unlimited tes had 
dawned in Dick's mind they were not fated 
to be realised. Mrs. Carmichael’sroom was 
empty, and her comely face and round figure 
vanished from its usual spot. 

“Oh, I say!” exclaimed Dick, ‘what a 


escll! Why, she’s had-tea ever so long ago, 


Hope!” 

Hope dropped inéo the cosy, well-worn arm. 
chair by the fire, 

‘‘Oor lacky star will not shine to-day, 
evidently,” she said. 

‘ Well, you are all right. You can go into 
the drawing-room just whenever you like!” 

“In this dirty} condition?” holding out 
two little hands that were, perhaps, a trifle 
grimy from the evergreens. 

‘Who is going to look at your hands?” 

‘‘Brenda, most certainly,” Hope said 
alowd, as to herself she added; ‘* somebody 
else too!” and as she thought this a tinge of 
colour crept into her delicate cheeks. 

‘Brenda!’ Dick repeated, in various 
tones significant of anger, dislike and con- 
tempt. “Brenda, indeed! Oh! here is 
Mrs. Caratiast. I say, Car dear, we want 
some tea and some cakes'too. We're starving, 
aren’t we, Hope?” 

Hope's quick eyes had gone to the house- 
keeper’s face. 
> ee is the matter, Oar! What is 
it?’ 

‘“There’s been an accident!” Dick ex- 
claimed. His eyes, equally quick, had gone 
to a little bundle of lint in Mrs. Carmichael’s 
hand. 

‘*An acoident—not father ? ” 

Hope’s lovely colour had faded away al- 
together. 

* As if father ever comes to‘harm!" Dicky 
cried, confidently. 

“ Bir William is all right, miss,” the houee- 
keeper hastened to say, “save for being 
yovered with mud; but he would help to 





eirry the ptor centleman in, and a nice sight 
he-was, poor dear!” 

‘*Ts be mach hurt?'’ Hope asked quickly. 

‘Ty the*horse hart?” this from Dick. 

Mrs. Carmichael was busy udfolding small 
bandages of linen and old rage that she kept 
for any emergency. 

“Dobson oan tell you more than I can, 
Miss Hope. He was ont with Sir William, 
as you know, and be saw the gentleman 
thrown. It was by Madman’s Dyke, and he 
jast escaped being killed outright.” 

Hope shuddered. She knew the spot well, 
and had skimmed past is many a time when 
out with her father’s hounds. 

“ What a long way to bring him here!” 
eried Dick, perching himself on the table 
beside the housekeeper, and peering into the 
secret recesses of her beloved cupboard, ‘* Who 
is he, Car? He must have a home of hia own, 
Why didn’t they take him there?” 

‘‘ Ag if you didn’t know your father by-this 
time!’’ Mrs. Carmichael said, taking up her 
workbasket and pieces of linen and making 
for the door, ‘‘ Of course Sir William:brought 
him here, and I must go back at once, Dr. 
Gunter will bb——"' and the rest of Mes. Car- 
miohsel’s speech was Jost in her rapid exit, 

“T knew something would n to-day, 
jast becancse I wasn't ont,’’ Dicky said, with 
sincere regret in his voice, and a tone that 
conveyed the diatinct notion that if he had 
been mounted on his own: pony no sort.of 
accident could'‘kave happened with the Car- 
ruthers’ hounds, 

Hope shivered. 

‘Tam glad I did mot see it?” she said, 
involuntarily. 

“T shall go and find Dobson; I want to 
hear all about it! Dick cried, ashe 
from the table. Even ‘the lost cakes were 
forgotten at such a moment. “I want -ta 
know who itis. I say, Hope,” looking back 
from the ,* won't it be a jollymni- 
sance if wecan’t bave our dances and things’? 
Itwill takeall the shine ont ofanr Christmas. 
Sick peoplearemwfal bores. Iikjustsee from 
Dobson if he is really «much hurt. ‘Of course 
Car makesa lotof it, butthen she isa woman, 
and women areench mafia!” 

‘‘ Dicky is certainly mot a Chevalier Bay- 
ard,’’ Hope said to herself with a faint-smile. 
She sat on a few moments, lest in thoughts, 
leaning backin the comfortable old chair,:and 
then she ronsed’herself with astart. ‘"I-really 
must go and remove some of thie ditt. I-am 
not fit tobe seen. I may sas well cdzess for 
dinner while I am aboutiit,” 

As she was going up to the broad caken 
staircase, a deliciously form in ‘ker 
serge gown, Hope met Dr. Gunter coming 
down, 

She asked him for the latest news, and 
Dr. Gunter looked grave. . 

‘“‘He has come an awfal cropper; knocked 
him senseless fora time, Miss Hope, and that’s 
the truth ; but he is young, and I should think 
he had a pretty tidy constitution o! his own, 
He will need all of it, though, before he gets 
over this spill. Great pity—spailed s splendid 
run, one of the best we have had this*year. 
You should have been there, Mies Hope; you 
would have enjoyed it!” 

Dr. Gunter was in his hunting gear, aud 
was splashed with mud from head to foot. He 
was almost as ardent a sportsman as Sir Wil- 
liam Carruthers himself, which was saying a 
great deal, 

** Andhe is really ill ?’’ Hope said, thinking 
only of the sick stranger brought thus un- 
expectedly into the hospitable precincts of 
Thickthorn, and feéling a,pang of pity for him, 
“ Poortellow! You will send for his ftiends? 
Perhaps father’ has done so, You don't know 
him, do you, Dr. Gunter?” 

‘Never saw him beforein my life, Made 
all sorts of inquiries, bus no one-knew any- 
thing about. him. Turned up to-day for the first 
time,” the doctor said briskly, as he drew on 
his gloves. ‘Good looking chap, too, and 
rides well. OCan’t think how he managed to 
come such a buster—saw him about ten 


minutes before, and he was going like the 
wind, Got a deuce of a beast under him, 
though,’’ the doctor said, pursing up his lips, 
‘ great raw-boned brute, over sixteen hands, 
and a nasty choppy stride. Ugh! I know the 
sort well!" 

Hope smiled at her old friend’s vehemexoy. 

‘Am going to ride home and change my 
things, and come back and have another look 
at my patient. It was like Sir William to 
insist on bringing him here. Good, kind heart. 
The best friend in the world!" and then Dr. 
Gunter bent towards Hope’s pretty little ear. 
“IT don't fancy Mies Brenda is too pleased, 
though,” he added, in a stage whisper; 
‘“‘ especially ag she don’t know who the poor 
chapis!” : 

“ Asif that made an atom of difference!” 
Hope said quickly, ‘‘ Father isalways right 
and sweet. This poor man is evidently a 
stranger to this part of the world, and curely 

i is big enough to take him in with.- 
out offending Brenda's delicate suscepiibi. 
lities !. Eshall see you again, doctor.” 

‘« After dinner, my dear; after dianer !” 
was therreply, and then the old sportsman 
waved bithand and ran down the stairs with 
the agilityo?acboy, and Hope went cpataire. 
toher own room. 

Her eyes travelied:along the corridor as: she 
stopped at her door. She had a sort of 
curious longing to know how the sick man 
was going on, Itseemed to hersad and pain. 
fal that someone should be lying under the 
same roof as hersélf, with no clue ortrace to 
bring his friendatohim, He must have some 
near mong oh are opened and 
perhaps t might >be called upon to suffer 
the greatest mental anguish on his account 


slipped } while he lay in a stramge: 


-house, senseless, and 
unable to speak a word and call thenrto’him. 
“‘ Of course he will:be-looked after well with 
us, but it seems sadallthesame, It must be 
ran awfal sensation*to wake up and see 
pnothing bat s ‘faces about one. Dear 
old father! wha 

and ys fall 


7 good 2 

thought for others! I-wilkburry-up with: 

eoaeery, as Dick calls it, sand There five 

tes’ chat with:dad before:dinner |” 
Hope put herwords:into- action. Her serge 

gown wascoon cast off, the-grime of the ever- 


sn he gas eaaing rang ot he 
and. was standing ing out her 
masses oi red-brown hair before her when 


' 
Dieky’s old nurse, promoted to be her maid 
fappeared at the door, bearing a can of hot 


water. 

*"¥on’ve never used that, miss?’ ejaculated 
decks, looking: atthewashhand stand. ‘‘ Why 
it’scold enough to freeze you ! Dobson saye 
it’s a-going to snow to-night. Why did'nt 
you wait, Miss Hope? I don't like you te 
dabble your little hands in that ice-water!" 

‘*T want to see father,” Hops answered. 
‘* You’ve heard about the accident, Jecks?"’ 

‘Yes, miss; and I must say I ain't got 
much sympathy with the gentleman. What 
folk want to go tearing abont over ditches and 
hedges when they can ride sensible-like along 
the highroad gets over me, I always tremble, 
Miss Hope, when I see you starting off alon 
of Sir William,” Jecks continued, asthe Iai 
out the girl's evening frock. ‘I ain't ai all 
sorry it are going to snow, that I ain’t!”’ 

‘Why, Jecks, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself—you who have lived at Thickthorn 


yet?” 


the top of her head, and then laughed mis- 
chievously,— { 

“You are as bad as Miss Brenda, I do 
declare, Jecks!”’ 

ecks granted. 

"Tain’t flattered at the comparison, mis,” 
she said, shortly; ‘‘ there ain’t nothing muck 
a ee Miss Grants and me, I do 

te) ” 

ope stopped to glance once more at her 





pretty head, and then fluttered across to pick 


for how many years, and not a sportsman. 


Hope piled her hair in a picturesqué knot on: 
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up her gown, bestowing a kiss on Jecks's cheek | 


ag she Went. | 

‘ Silly old thing, I was only in fan!” ‘she 
said, tendérly. §46 Was very fond of Jéoks, 
who, in ber turn, simply adored the girl. 

‘« Mia Brenda Teno fan !"’ Jecka'esid, some- 
wiaterimly. “I gsuppote she'll go on like 
anything because Sir William have brought 
honve this gentleman what's got hurt.” 

Hope's delicate face flaehed. She fell into a 


{ 





this poor young min, Jeske. I feol so sorry| Yes, Brsnda had koown ail this nine yeare 
for him!” 'ago, when she had been a sharp-faced gir! of 

She caught up her gloves and fan, gave) sixteen; and she had not forgotten it now 
Jecks a parting emile, and flitte4 ont of the; when she hud grown into a marveilous imita. 
room, a lovely little pictire in her bide gown} tion of » smart, fashionable young woman, 
of some soft clinging stuff; and in another| with # good figure, a face that sormo people 
moment #he was running dowa the paszaye ia | called haudsome, and a reputation for being a 





; the'direction of her father’s dressiag-room, | wit. 


sort of muting, as Jecks' knelt behind her and | 


laced up her white bodice. 

She was wondering, in a vaguely sorrowfal 
way, why it was'she could never prow to love, 
or even to care, in the smallest manuer for her 
stepisicster, Brenda Grant, It was a hard 
task for Hope to really have a harsh feeling 
for anyone, 

The girfs bright, sunny disposition was 
prone to find good in everything and every- 
body; she believed and trusted ali the world, 


and life would have been one long gleam of | 


annshine With her but for Brenda. 

Ti was in vain to look for sympathy, for 
affection, fréni her stap-sister now. All hope 
of. that had been killed long ago; and the’ girl 
reglised this witha pain at her heart, for she 
wanted to like Brenda to love her, since they 
were bound togethéras sisters, as if were; but, 
pain or no pain, it was the truth, and dould 
not be comibated, 

Jecks hadher own version of this matter. Of 
course, Miss Brenda would never like her 
datling, n6s she, having the nasty jeslods 
natnre that she had. 

Wann’t Miss Hope'as lovely asa stmmer's 
day? And who would look twite at Miss 
Grant,for-all her ntoney, when the other was 
by? Andithen Jecks' hada very contemptu- 
ous feeling towards her master's step- 
daughter. 

“ She ain't a lady, and nothing can't make 
her one! Don't I Know she’s never tired of 
letting Sir William know as it were her 
mother’s money as saved ‘Phickthorn nine 
years ago, when she first come here, ag pert 
and nasty a girl as ever I‘wanttoimeet in my 
life? Any other body would have grown to 
love my child in alkthese year’s time, bat not 
Mies Brenda! She's only grown more and 
more jealous, and it's my belief ehe hates Misa 
Hope—that’s what I think! 

** Why don’t she get married? She's over 
twenty‘ five, an she’s‘ getting on? If her face 
won't help her, her money should! Lord ! 
how I do wish she and ‘her'poor silly mother 
had been far enough before Sir William ever 
met them’! We shonid have straggled on some- 
how. ButI suppose he did it for the best. 
He didn’t want to lose Thickthorn, and the 
money come in usefal like; but I think he'd 
have paused even then if he’d known whata 
life he was going to bave'of it. And then, 
when one thinks of my poor sweet lady, Miss 
Hope grows miore like her every day, that'she 
do! Pray Heaven she'll be stronger than her 
mother, though I sométimes have a sort of 
fear about her, that Ido, when I see how 
delicate her checks is! ” 

And something of this fear was in Jeck’s 
mind to-night, as she finished lacing the gown, 
and looked over Hope’s slender shoulder to the 
glass in front. 

You ain't tired or ill, ave you, my dear?” 
she asked anxiously. 

Hope langhed. 

“ Not ill, but‘a little tired, Jecks, dear. I've 
beoh haninieting sway so‘hard all the after- 
noon.” 

‘** You shiodldn’t do so much; it’s too hard 
work for ttith as you. Wasn’s there no oneas 
cculd hélp you, Miss Hope, dear?” 

“ Ob, 1 did gét some help!" Hope said, 
with'a quick flash. ‘Captain Christie was 
With me all the early part of the afternoon, 
and‘thén cousin Clare and Mr. Druce, but 
they have wo niuch fo say to one other, of 
course, being engaged, Jecks, that they were 
not miuch usé to me, and now—” How 
finished, after anothér brief survey of herself, 
‘I mutt fly, or Ishan’t have my five minutes 
With Dads, and I do want to héar all about 





{ 





woes She 7 known ié, and she had never hesi 
oe fared to inform her mother of the facs; bat 
CHAPTSR Il. |ebe rejoiced in the marriage all the same, for 

Tue accident in the huating-field, aud the ehe regarded it as the open sesame to that 
mystéry that énvelopéd the wuforiunate| realm for which her girlistesoni had bigned ia 
victim of that accident, was the one subject of} vaia, Bat though she rejoiced, she never 
éohvéreation at the dinner-tdbie that evening. | forgot to hate Sit William cordially for telling 

Bir William Was qnéstioied by everybody— j them his position; and the dislike «na jealoa 
by his nieces, by his guests, and by his;she had felt for the delicate, dainty, aristo- 
cervants. cratic child who was heuaceforth to live wiih 

Hope had learnt all he could teil ber while} ner and cali ber sieter increased and deeponen 
she sat with him, and Watéhed him struggling ; ag the years rolled by. 
with his white tie, and Lady Carruthers bad| Sne haved Hope for her beauty and grace, 
asked a number of pfevith questions when be} bat most of all for her uncouscioas refinement 
wént into her room, a3 Wao bis custem, justjand that indefiuable something which vii 
before going down to dinner; for Lady Car. | her money would never brivg 
rathers was an invalid, not a very realone,} Sie bated Hope wen she left Voickthorn 
but it pleased Her to indulge in ker bypochon- | and wens to stay with her graudparenta, Lord 
driacal faricies, and hér husband was too kiad | und Lady Hampshire, at Biairson Castile. 
and sympathetic to object. | She knew very well the reason that kept 

If Brenda had objéésad, it would have been | the Earl and Countess ahd the m 
a different matter, for Brenda ralea her mother} family away from Taickthorn. 
With a rod of iron; but Brenda, ia restity,| Str William's second marriage waga lasting 
wasonly toopléaséd todntodrage thé imagiaary;barcicr between Thickthorn and Biairion 
ailments that beset Lady Carrutiiers at eyery | Castle, and Brenda bit her lips au whe realised 
turn. They served hér purpose well, and gave | that the whole Hampshire family refused to 
hér the fall power she loved. j reooxniae the woman who reigned in swees 

With her mother always in her room, Bren@a | Lady Sybil’s place, 
posed as the head ofthe house, and undertook: Hope's visit once a year to Biainton wag tbe 
ail the duties that should have beén performed ! cnly link between the two houses, for as yeu 
by Sir Wiftiam Carruther's wife. Dick hud not gone to his mother's relations, 

The ‘position was one that filled her soul; There was a sort of feeling againsé the unvon- 
with delight. Ste rejoiced in the chance that; ecioas boy, who had cost his mothor her !ite, 
pave it to her, Money was a great thing in'/and neither the Earl nor his wife had ever 
Brenda Grani’s eyes, but position was a far} expressed a desire to see Dick, greatly to Hope's 
greater. | regret. 

She had suffsred much bitterness of spiris} This, however, was to be changed now, for 
in oonnecticn with ker own father in her young; the boy was started on hia school career ot 
solool-days Eton, and was to spond his summer vacatior 

The word tradesman conld not be erased | at Blairton Castle. 
from the name of Jobin Grant, and all the} Is will be easily understood thas toa nature 
thousands he had amassed in his smail tailor’s| like Brenda Grant's, at once mican, jealous 
shop, out of one of the most fashionable sireeta | foolishly ambitious, ridioulousiy sensitive, 
in London, could not wipe away what Brenda | devoid of all womantiness and tenderness, and 
chose to consizer a humiliation and a degrada-|even possessing a sort of malignant hatred 
tion. with her jealousy, her position us Toickthor 

From her earliest childhodd'she had known! was full of complex feelings. She had, it was 





st of their 








‘wealth and luxury, and with it had conte that! true, o>tained that which she desired. 


restless lodging to unite position to what ehe | Her mother was the wife of a man having « 
had, | pedizres as long as any man need have, and 
Her father’s retirémeént from business, fol-| she ia future was to oall Tiiokthorn cer 
lowed almost immediately by his sudden | home. 
death, Iet a sort of hope e¢pring into her; Tbe coanty families around, after some 
breast. | little hesitation, had put their feelings in their 
Money was a great thing after all, and conld | pockets, and accorded a welcome to the new 
bay much, she déterminéd. Bateven Brenda's Lacy Carruthers and her daughter, and, es 
ambitious hope had not led her td expect such | time went on, Brenda became associated with 
& Series of cirdummstandes as brought abont the’ some of the smartest and best born young 
installation of her méther in Thickthorn | women of the day. 
Manor as wife to Sir William Carrathers, and; Bat the sting was notextracted. The mere 
stepmother to his litfle girl and baby son, and , Presence of Hope, her young girlhood giving 
herself, Brenda, a3 a daughter in perhaps the | distinct hiuts of what loveliness her woman- 
first county family in ——shire. | hood would be—the difference iu this yirl from 
She was no fool, Brenda Grant; and she, herself, und the fact that Hope stood ona pin- 
knew in a second how and why this had come nacie she could never reach, and the perpetual 
to pages. Her sharp, shrewd, girlish ears had reraembranceof the Earlof Hampshire's refusal 
heard of Sir William’s impecuniozity, andthe even to recogaise her existence, made Brenda 
difficulties that surrounded his old home ; aud} more and more bitter towards her step sisier. 
she was fully aware when her mother, with} As actual mistress of Thickthorn in place of 
many a simper and anattempt at a blash, in-| her mother, it was ia her power to vent her 
formed her of Sir William Oarrathera’ pro- | disiike on Hope in a dozen petty ways. 
gal, of the motive that had urged thé good-| The mere fact that she did asaame her 
looking, good-hearted, weak, extravayunt| mother's responsibilities was in itself, she 
Baronet to make this change in his life. knoew, a small bitterness to Hope, who migh’ 
She knew that what depth of fecling and] naturally have expected that as the real 
heart he possessed, save that which he lavished | daughter of the house she might have share? 
on his children, had been buried in his beanti-} at least in doing the honours of Thickthorn to 
fal wife’s grave three years before; and that! all who accepted its hospitalities; bat beyond 
in-futting her faded plébeian mother in Lady|this Brenda had other ways aud means of 
Sybil Carruthers’ pisce, hé was actuated] hurting and vexing the girl. 
solely and simply by a desire to eave his home} Dick's defections were a fruitful source of 
from the bammer, and provide a fatnce for} grievance with Miss Grant, and the boy's life 
the two children that alone remained of his| was» misery to him whenever he was broughé 
former happiness, into direct contact with his step-sister. 
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Both Dick and Hope had long ago dis- 
covered that, in the question of Brenda and her 
objectionable ways, their father was absolutely 
no use. 

Sir William, asa matter of fact, was afraid 
of his step-daughter’s shrewish tongue, and 
he was endowed with a more than ordinary 
Englishm4n’s dislike to anything approaching 
to a scene. 

He adored his children, and was adored by 
them in return; bat he had from the first 
permitted Brenda to ride rough-shod over him 
and bis household, and to order and arrange 
everything that did not interfere with his 
beloved hounds and hunting. 

He was at heart a weak man, weak in pur- 
pose and in nature, the kindliest, sweetest- 
tempered man that ever lived, but weaker than 
any woman. 

He had come down to the dinner-table a 
trifle nervously. Brenda, he felt most cer- 
tainly, would object to his having brought the 
Strange young man into the house. 

** Bat I could not let them carry the poor 
chap two miles farther to that ramshackle old 
Thickthorn Arms, could I, chicken?” he had 
said to Hope, as she perched herself on his 
table, and assisted at his toilet. And of course 
Hope declared loudly and truthfully that what- 
ever he did was right and proper, no matter 
what it might be. 

Bat this sweet partisanship on the part of 
his girl did not give Sir William oourage to 
overlook Brenda’s chilly, bad temper. He 
soon noticed that Miss Grant alone abstained 
from asking questions concerning the sick 
man. 

“Sae’s got danger signals out,” he had 
whispered to Hope, as they entered the draw- 
ing-room together, and Hope had jast nodded 
her flower-like head, and then flashed a lovely 
colour a8 @ young man with handsome brown 
eyes and a dark moustache came forward, 
and gave her his arm to go into dinner. 

“ How did 7 get on without me?” Hugh 
Christie asked, dropping his voice to a tender 
whisper. 

“Very well,” Hope answered, shyly. 

‘*T wish I could have stayed with you; but 
what could I do, Hope?” 

The girl thrilled suddenly. He had never 
oa'led her Hope before, and the word lingered 
in ber ears like sweetest music, 

“It is the duty of every guest to be pleasant 
to his hostess,” she said, demurely, yet not 
qnite steadily. ‘I hope you enjoyed yourself 
with Brenda, Captain Chriatie.”’ 

Hnogh Christie murmured soms nonsense, 
and then his eyes went from the exquisite 
girlish face beside him to the other end of the 
table, where Brenda Grant sat most beanti- 
fally dressed in dark red velvet, with diamonds 
round her throat and in her indefinite coloured 
hair. 

“She is not pretty, certainly!” he said to 
himself, as he pulled the corners of his mous- 
tache. ‘“‘ She is not even handsome; yet, upon 
my word, she looks deucedly near it in that 
gown, and with those jewela! She's a deuced 
amart woman is Brenda, with more than an 
ordinary share of wit; make a capital wife 
for any man, putting her money out of the 
gestion altogether,” and then his eyes fell on 
Hope's eloquent face, 

She was speaking of the accident, and there 
were teara in her lovely, wistfal eyes, making 
them violet in their intensity, and Hugh 
Christie's cold, selfish heart quickened invol- 
natarily as he gazed at her. 

‘Bat she can’t stand against that!” he 
gaid to himeelf. “ What a poor, pretty little 
dove it is, and how clearly her story is written 
on her lovely face! I pity her, poor little 
fiope! Life will not be all roses to such @ 
viatare as hers, and with such a woman as 
Grenda always near her. It seems a shame 
to fool her, and yet she is so sweet, It is 
comething fresh and beautiful to see her love 

tor me growing every day. Hang it all, Iam 
not married yet!" 

And with this reflection Captain Christie 
devoted himself to Hope, making her pulees 





thrill and her heart throb, and her delicate 
colour come and go in her fair cheeks, and 
sending her for the time into a deliciously 
vagus delirium of happiness that her girl's 
heart called paradise. 

Very few of the others at the table noticed 
these two as they sat lost to everything but 
their own low, whispered conversation ; bat 
Brenda Grant's light grey eyes never moved 
from the girl's beautifal, blashing face, and 
the man’s ardent admiring one, and her large 
white hands clenched themselves so tightly 
now and then that the diamonds and gems of 
her rings out into her flssh. 

As far as lay in her power to care 
for any one, Brenda cared for Hugh 
Christie. He was to her everything a man 
should be. He possessed an ancestor to every 
hundred pounds she owned. His handsome 
face, nonchalant manner and soft voice could 
move her into something like emotion. Even 
if this had not been so, she had determined to 
become his wife, and was not likely therefore 
to regard his flirtation with Hope in a very 
amiable frame of mind. 

‘Must she come against me in this, as in 
everything else,"’ she asked herself savagely ; 
and then she had to give the signal for the 
ladies to rise, and lead the way to the drawing- 
room Captain Christie had been so rash as to 
lose his head for a moment in that short, 
delicious chat with Hope Carruthers. 

“Can you slip into the conservatory when 
you leave here?” he whispered, as Hope rose, 
and with a tiny nod and a deep blash the 
girl ascented. 

Brenda had caught that significant nod, and 
was on the qui vive 

She walked about the drawing-room in her 
red velvet gown, and in her most ap- 
proved fashion, bat she kept her eye on her 
step sister, and jast as Hope was flitting from 
the room she stopped her. 

“Lady Bellairs wishes to hear you sing, 
Hope,” she called, in her high, clear voice ; and 

then she moved towards the P enara as Hope 
came back horriedly, with disappointment 
written legibly on her face. 

“Tt is the serenade Lady Bellairs wishes to 
hear,” Brenda said out loud. She pushed some 
music towards Hope, and then cropped her 
voice. ‘‘ Pcay don’t look so disconsolate. Cap- 
tain Christie will be here very soon. There is 
really no occasion for you to go in search of 
him,"’ she said, with a sneer. 

Hope turned very pale, and her hands 
trembled as she played the prelude to her song. 
Brenda's bitter plain-speaking gave her a 
pang, and she felt a thri!l of shame rush 
through her. Her feelings of delight melted 
away quickly—a sense of pained modesty came 
in their stead. 

She sat on singing ia her aweet girlish voice, 
that had a new and an unconscious touch of 

thos in it, until the door opened, and Sir 

illiam and the other men came, Captain 
Christie sauntering in last. Hugh Christie's 
handsome face looked “poy > and yet relieved. 
He had fully expected to find Hope flitting 
about the conservatory, and was surprised 
when he saw she was not there. One glance at 
her face told him the reason of her absence. 

“Oh! woman, woman!" he said to him. 
self, as he looked from her to Brenda, and 
then he shrugged his shoulders the least bit iu 
the world. “ Bat after all it is best. I might 
have made a fool of myself; her eyes would 
tempt a cooler man than me, and it’s not love 
and beauty I want, but money—good solid 
money.” 

Hope played on mechanically. She thought 
he would come and speak to her, and her heart 
beat wildly as he approached her. Then a 
dull, dead sort of pain came as he passed on, 
with never a glance, never & . 

** Does he think me unkind?” she thought 
to herself, tremulously, and then she plezed 
on uncertainly; and then she rose as her fat 
came towards her. 

“ Help me to escape, Dads. I am going to 
bed!” she whis , With a smile, ‘‘Iam go 
tired |” 


‘‘ Heaven bless you, my precious!” Sir 
William said, fervently, putting his arm about 
her. ‘ You do look a bit white; ran away and 
sleep well, my darling. Remember the dances 
that are coming off to-morrow!” 

Hops smiled faintly, then stood on tiptoe 
— a friendly palm, and hissed him ten- 

er. y- 

She stoleupstairs wearily, wondering vaguely 
why she shouid feel so tired all at once—why 
oe should have such a dall, fanny pain in her 
side. 

Brenda's sneer was gone from her thoughts. 
It was the memory of that tall form and hand- 
some face sauntering by her so coldly that 
—- her 80 persistently and uncomfort- 
a y. 

“ Barely he did not think I didnot want to 
see him and be with him again!’ the poor 
child said to herself. ‘“‘I—I hope he did not 
think that!" 

She had reached the passags leading to her 
own room, and all at once she became aware 
there was some disturbance and confasion 
going onatthe further end. Hope quickened 
her steps. All at once she remembered the 
sick man. The voice came from his room, 

She met a maid running towards her. 

‘© What is it, Marray?"’ she asked. 

‘* The gentleman—he’s gonedelirium. Barker 
and Dobson is a holding of him—they've sent 
me to fetch Dr. Ganter. He's thrown hisself 
out of bed, and going on awfal, miss. Don't 
go near him, Miss Hope; he'll frighten you!" 

Hope shook her head. Cowardice was gome- 
thing she did not understand. 

She reached the door of the stranger's room. 
Something was lying across the entrance, and 
Dobson and Barker, the old butler, were try- 
ing to lift the strong young frame, and set it 
back on to the bed. 

There was blood on the white shirt, and 
Hope shivered as she saw that Dr. Gunter's 
neat bandages on the broken arm werenct able 
to | yr a it much, as the poor fellow struggled 
and flang himself about. 

A babble of incoherent words rushed from 
the hot lips. Hope could not see the face 
clearly. 

“Oh! what will youdo, Dobson ?” she said, 
in distress. 

‘‘What are you doing there, miss? Go 
away; go away atonce, Miss Hope!” 

The last word was canght up fiercely. 

‘*Hope! Hope, what hope haveI? Don’t 
prate and preach me life! Well, what of it? 
Mast I cling to it? Bah! You don’t under- 
stand; lei me go. Standaside. Now then— 
over, over, over! I——" 

Hope was pushed unceremoniously on one side, 
and fell into her father’s arms as Dr. Ganter 
ran up the passage; and before one could count 
twenty had put his strength to the other two, 
lifted the man on to the bed, and shat the sight 
and sounds away from the girl’s eyes. 


(To be continued.) 








Nine ont of ten menare too lazy to breathe 
properly. About eighty or ninety cubic inches 
of air always remain in ® man's langs, and 
about the same amount of supplemental (or 
sluggishly changing) air remains after ordinary 
expiration. Oaly about twenty inches of tidal 
air—air that changes at once with each breath 
—passes in and out, the average man being 
too ignorant or too indolent to inhale and ex 
hale —* Bat tidal air can ba greatly in- 
creased volame by a practice of inhalin 
slowly through the nose until nearly every 
in the lungs is full, and then slowly exhaling 
the extra air thus drawn in, The extra oxygen 
thus taken into the lungs is a more potent 
tonic than iron or quinine. A habit of full 
breathing can be easily acquired, and, when 
once acquired, will be followed during sleeping 





as well as waking hours, 
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ETHEL’S FLIRTATION. 
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CHAPTER IX. —(continued). 


Is the corridor Ethe! met Francis Clare. 

He wondered why her cheeks were so un- 
usually flashed, and why her eyes were spark- 
ling like twin stars. 

She went up to him quietly, saying,— 

‘* You asked me less than an hour ago if you 
could be my escort during the party to-night, 
and I said no. If you have made no other 
arrangements I—I—will say to you that I 
have reconsidered the matter and will go with 
you—if—you—like."’ 

‘“ You are an angel!” cried Clare, gallantly. 
“T had concluded not to accompany the party 
at all, and there would have been no pleasure 
for me there unless—ah ! Ethel, pardon me for 
saying it—unless you had been by my side.” 

Instead of drawing back from him in 
haughty displeasure for his daring speech, he 
saw her cheeks flash under the compliment, 
and he told himself that the way waa clear for 
a Speedy and satisfactory wooing. 

‘The marriage cannot be arranged any 
too soon,” he muttered, when he found him- 
self alone, ‘‘for Iam being pressed hard, I 
= in horrible danger each day that I remain 

ere,” 

And he fell to wondering how much the old 
millionaire lawyer would give his daughter on 
her wedding. day, and how mach of it could be 
converted into cash. 

As Ethel was just about starting she met 
Harry Venn in the corridor. 

“ Why have you avoided me, Eihel, when I 
sent word to you that I wanted to see you 
| em ore | ?” he asked, gazing earnestly 

own into the girl’s lovely face. 

“That is your imagination, Harry,” she 
ssid, carelessly. ‘I have made no attempt to 
evade you.” 

“The carriages are at the door, Ethel," he 
said, shortly, ‘‘and in the foremost one is 
Clare. Promise me you are not going with 
him, darlirg!” 

‘‘ Tam going with Mr. Clare,” Ethel declared, 
drawing haughtily back, adding, cuttingly : 
“Really, I can not see why you interest your 
self so much about so small a matter.” 

The horrible pain in his white face startled 
her; she had never ssen that expression on 
his face before. 

‘You do not see why,” he repeated, in an 
intense voice, ‘‘ Need I remind you, darling, 
that it is because you are my betrothed 
bride—my wife that should bave been and 
that would have been if fate had not dealt so 
cruelly with us that morning?” 

“‘ITam going with Mr. Clare,” she declared, 
breakiog away from his encircling arms, and 
she left him standing there with a face as pale 
as death and a heart as cold as marble, 

Had her love drifted from him so soon, as 
his mother had prophesied it surely would? 
- no; he could not—he would not believe 
16, 

He did not realise until later what prompted 
him to follow the party as scon as his duties 
would release him. 

He met the party jastas they were about 
setting out on the return trip 

Ethel was greatly startled at seeing Harry 
suddenly appear before her as she stood there 
Waiting for her escort. 

“Ethel,” he said, imperatively, ‘listen to 
me—let me make it a Da a you love me, 
come, return with met Clare must not take 
you home!” 

“*T think you have suddenly taken leave of 
your senses, Harry Venn!"’ retorted Ethel 
angrily and indignantly. ‘‘ Do you imagine I 
would come with one escort and abandon him 

for another ? ” 

“You must do so in this instance,’’ he said, 
sternly. 

‘“‘ Hear me once for all, Mr. Venn. I have 
said that Mr. Clare shall take me home. Ah ! 
here he comes now.” 





“If he takes you it will be over my dead 
body, Ethel! '’ her lover vehemently exclaimed. 

** You are trying to frighten me,” she said, 
angrily ; ‘‘ but itis quite useless. Now, don't 
be absurd, and make ascene. I repeat, Mr. 
Clare is coming to take me home, and Iam 
going with him.”’ 

** And I repeat,”’ said Harry Venn, steadily, 
‘that if Clare takes you home to-night it will 
be over my dead body!" 


CHAPTER X. 


Erget Wuiretey drew back witha white, 
startled face, and for one thrilling moment 
gazed up into the stern set face of her lover. 

Before she had time to answer him he went 
on earnestly,— 

‘Do not make me desperate, my darling; 
come with me quietly, I beg of you. I wish I 
could make the words a prayer.” 

She angrily flang aside the hand he had 
laid upon her arm. 

“Never speak to me again!” she cried, 
‘never again. Henceforth we are strangers, 
or enemies—never again friends! I forbid 
you to seek my presence or to speak to me. 
Do you hear, Harry Venn ?” she added, furi- 
ously, stamping her dainty little foot. 

His fair handsome face flashed, then turned 
deathly pale. 

‘I will obey you after this evening, Ethel,” 
he said, sadly. ‘But I must insist upon 
taking you home.” 

“T shall not permit you to do so,” she 
retorted, ‘I will go with Mr. Clare now for 
pure spite! Your despicable jealousy will 
avail you nothing.” 

“I have warned you, Ethel, that you shall 
not,” he answered, with quiet determination. 
“Clare is coming this way—we shall soon 
settle the matter.” 

‘*T am glad he is coming,” returned Hithel. 

“ Ié does not become one man to speak badly 
of another,” Harry went on, slowly, ‘but 
thiz much I cannot refrain from telling you, 
dear. They say down at the village that 
Ciare has been imbibing freely, therefore he is 
in no fit condition to take care of you.” 

“‘I¢ is a base slander!" oried Ethel, “and 
you know it.” 

Nearer and nearer approached Clare. He 
— Venn without deigning him so much as 
a look. 

‘*Allow me to escort you to the carriage, 
Miss Whiteley,” hesaid, witha low bow. ‘I 
sincerely hope I have not kept you waiting.” 

Ethel laid her little gloved hand on his arm 
and turned away with him, and in that instant 
ee Venn, pale as death, sprang before 

em 


In Ethel’s memory ever after there lived 
the remembrance of fierce, bitter words that 
led to blows. Then suddenly the starlit sky, 
the snow-covered earth, and the two hand- 
some, angry defiant faces seemed whirling 
around her. She threw up her hands with a 
startled cry, and sunk in a deep swoon at 
Clare's feet. 

Ina trice the two gentlemen had been separ- 
ated by their friends, who had been amazed at 
the encounter. 

“Do not attempt to interfere farther,” some 
one whispered in Harry’s ear; “‘ there will be 
blood shed if you do. Olare always goes about 
armed. No matter how brave you are it is 
foolhardy to face a loaded revolver in the 
hands of a man in hia condition ;" and as the 
words were uttered Venn found his arms firmly 
pinioned from behind, and, despite hisdesperate 
struggles, he was held thus, and had to endare 
the maddening sight of seeing Ethel lifted by 
his rival, placed in bis carriage, and driven 
rapidly away outof sight, and as he strained 
his eyes after them he distinctly saw Clare 
turn abruptly from the main road into ths old 
river road to the right. 

At that moment the stranger who had 
pinioned Harry released him, saying calmly,— 

“ Rail against me as much as you like, 
young man. I have the satisfaction of knowing 








that T have done you a gond service. no matter 
how it appears to you. Follow them as scon 
as you like, you will not overtake them.” 

Although greatly incensed, Harry did not 
waste a moment’s precious time to stand there 
bandying words; but in less time than it takes 
to tell it, he had jamped into his own trap and 
was whirling after them with the swiftness of 
the wind. 

Bat the moment he turned into the river 
road an awfal ory broke from his lips. He 
remembered hearing that afternoon that a 
terrible snow-slide had just demolished the 
bridge that spanned the dark, sullen stream. 

He argued to himeelf that neither Clare nor 
Ethe! knew of this, and, heedless of the danger 
that was awaiting them, they were dashing on 
to their horrible fate. 

He tried to utter a prayer for Ethel, the 

a wilfal darling whom he loved so 
well. 
If he could only get near enough to them to 
shout out to them and warn them of their 
danger, but the words died away on his lips, 
leaving no sound. 

He urged his horse to the poor beast’s 
utmost speed, but it seemed to him that the 
animal only crept along. 

His soul seemed to leave his body and travel 
on quiokly in advance, so great was his intenss 
anxiety. 

He was so near now that he could distinctly 
distinguish the two forms in the foremost 
vehicle, 

He readily conceived from the way in which 
Ethel loaned, back among the cushions that she 
had not recovered from her swoon; but that 
which struck the utmost terror to his heart 
was the sudden discovery that Clare was 
swaying from side to side on his seat, and wa4 
utterly unfit to govern the fisry steed that war 
plunging so madly toward the yawning chasm 

ead of them, 

The sight seemed to freeze the blood in hia 
veins. 

‘* Ah, Heaven ! why have I been prevented 
from saving Ethel?" is the cry that falls 
gael and agonisingly from his death-white 

ips. 

Could he sée her dashed down the horrible 
chasm and live after witnessing it? 

Ab, vo! the sight would surely kill him. 

“Ig there any chance of saving her?"’ was 
on agonising cry that wells ap from his very 
80 


He was but a few rods behind them now, 
and for the third time his clarion voice rang 
out, warning Ciare of the danger ahead, and 
crying out to him to grasp Ethel and jump for 
their lives. 

This time Clare heard, and the sudden rea- 
lisation of his awful peril brought him to hia 
senses as nothing elee could havedone. For 
an instant he seemed paralysed; then Harry 
Venn saw him suddenly rise to his feet, and, 
all unmindfal of Ethel, spring from the 
vehicle ! 

* You villain!" shouted Venn, as he sav 
Ciare desert Ethel in her deadly peril. Ah, 
what could save her now ! 

On—on with the speed of the wiad he urged 
his tired horse. All in an instant a way to 
-_ her, and the only way, had ccourred to 

im, 

He nerved himeelf for the ordeal ; if it failed 
it meant death for both of them. Bat his 
own life he held as valueless if he could not 
save her. 

It was & moment of thrilling anxiety when 
the two carriages were abreast. Now waa the 
time! He tried to utter a prayer, but worda 


’ failed him. 


In that instant he had suddenly flang aside 
the reing of his own horse, and with one hazard- 
ous fiying leap landed beside Exhel in Olare’s 
carriage. 

At that moment the plunging horse reached 
the bridge. One instant more of time and 
Harry's poor horse, which had shot on ahead, 
reach the centre of the structure, and with a 


| sharp, terrified, broken whinny, that sounded 
almost human in ita fright, the horse and trap 
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suddenly disappeared, and was followed the 
next instant by a dull aplash as they struck 
the dark, sullen water below, 

The veins stood out on Harry Venn's fore- 
head like whip-cords, and despite the intense 
cold, the perspiration rolled down bis cheeks 
in heavy beads ; but his strong hands did not 
tremble—they were like bands of steel. 

In less time than it takes to tell it he had 
rasped the trailing reins, and with one power- 
alluoge backward that seemed to strain every 

nervs in his body, he succeeded in bringing the 
beast trevabliagly back on his haunches on the 
very biink cf the yawning chasm. 

He never afterwards remembered clearly 
just hew be had aprung from the vehicle, seized 
the trembling animal by the bit, and backed 
him from the swaying, shaking bridge—back 
to terra firma and safety. 

“Thank Heaven, I have saved you, my 
darling!'’ he hoarsely sobbed under his 
breath. 

“ Bat it chall avail you nothing, my fing, 
brave secretary !'’ aneered a voice in his ear; 
and before Venn coald turn about he received 
a heavy blow over the temple that sent him 
senseless down among the snowdrifts. 

“We shall see who comes out besi in this 
affair,’’ muttered Clare, who had watched 
breathlessly the hair-breadth escape of Ethel 
and the handsome young secretary from tragic 
death, “‘ He can never prove that he saved her. 
I will always swear that he did nothing of the 
kind whea he tells of it. My word will go 
quite as far as his, I fancy.” 

Getting into the carriage again, be hastily 
turned his horse's head toward a small, 
narrow road thatled ina roundaboat way. to 
the village. 

‘Let Yonn take care of hioaaelf the pest he 
cap,” he mattered. ‘' I wish to Heaven he 
would die there!” and without one backward 
glauce at the noble hero who had risked his 
life to save Ethel, who had been deserted so 
ignominicusly, he sped on to the city, some 
two miles distant. 

He sought to revive Ethel by pouring a few 
drops of brandy between her white lip;, as it 
would never do to take her hooie in this deep 
swoon, the duration of which quite frightened 
him. 

They bad almost reached The Firs when 
Ethel opened her wondering eyes. 

‘*Where am I?” she cried, in afiright; 


then, with a sharp, sudden ory, she sobbed ont | 


below her breath: ‘Ob, Lremember! ¥on 
and Har—Mr. Venn were having a heated 
dispute, and—and—I grew terrified and— 
must have swooned. Oh! ir. Clare, teil me, 
IT beseech you—how did it end?” and the 
lovely dark eyes sought his facs in tearful 
entreaty. 

‘In the most matter-of-fact way possible,” 
responded Clare. ‘In the midei of the 
wrangling [simply thrust him aside, picked 
you vp and placed you in bie carriage, and 
drove c ff." 

Ethel drew a long breath of relief; but 
suddenly a cry broke from her lips, 

‘* Why we must have come by tue old read,” 
she cried, ‘‘and must have barely escaped she 
bridge! Were we not lucky? I beard only to- 
day thai the farther end of it was complesely 
demolished. I forgot to mention it to you.” 

‘No, I did not know of it, and it came near 
costing us our lives,” he said harriedly, con- 
tinning: ‘I had almost reached the centre of 
the bridge when I discovered onr terrible 
danger, and by a superhuman effort stopped 
the horse on the very brink of it; bat,” he 
added, quickly, ‘‘I beg that you will never 
mention it, Miss Ethel. I confess ] am too 
bashfal to pose as a hero for saving your 
precicus life." 


. CHAPTER XI. 


Erne.'s thoughts were very aarflictiag ag 
they drove homeward. She had quite agreed 
with Clare that it would be best not to men: 
tion the peril in which she had been, leat in 
mighi worry her parents. 


She found both Laura and Maud Ellis.await- 
ing ber at The Firs. 

‘* Yon must bave had a very..pleasantride 
home indeed to have leitered so Jong,” said 
Miss Laura, suspiciously. ‘ We have been 
back fally half an. hour.” 

‘‘ No doubt she found Mr. Olare’s society so 
agreeable she rather enjoyed the loitering,” 
chimed in Maud. 

Ethel langhed. 

‘‘ He can make time pass very switly,” she 
agreed. 

‘“* He is very devoted to you,” said Laura. 

‘' Perhaps Ethel intends to give us a wed- 
ding soon,’’ added Maud. 

“ No,” declared Ethel. “ Agathe song goes, 
‘I'm too young to marry yet. I cannot leave 
marams.’ No,” she added, seriously, ‘‘ I have 
no such intention, girls.’’ 

The pretty sisters looked at each other gig: 
nificanily. 

‘* Would you mind, dear, it I should say 
something in strict confidence ? ” said Laura, 
slowly. 

‘Certainly not; say what you please,” 
answered Ethel. 

‘“‘I¢ .ia only this,” returned Laura Ellis, 
smoothly. ‘1 would not permit a young man 
to’ pay me such marked attention as Mr. 
Clare does you unlees I intended to marry 
him. Hewas more shan agreeable to me the 
first few days I was here, but I discouraged 
his attentions on every possible occasion.” 

‘‘ And I did the very same thing,’’ declared 
Maud, yawning sleepily, adding, ‘‘I must re- 
tire early, for a ride in the night wind always 
makes me sleepy.” 

Ethel was very glad that they did not men- 
tion the affair that occurred between Clare 
and Harry Venn. Perhaps they had not 
gy it, and at this thought she breathed 

reer. 

When Ethel went to her room she found 
Annie awaiting her, sitting patiently before 
the sencoal fire in the burnished grate. 

She flung herself down into the nearest arm- 
chair,a. pleasant smile hovering on.her red lips, 
and.an unasgal fiash on her pretty face. 

Tt was like wine to her to note the jealousy 
of the two pretty Ellis sisters in regard to 
Clare. It was a pleasant thought to her, that 
she cou!d win him if she chose, 

‘‘ Help me off with my things, will you, 
Annie?” she said. ‘I’m dead tired. And 
while you are about itl will tell you a secrat."’ 

Bat at that moment a euppressed ory fell 
from Ethel's lips. : 

“Oh, Annie! I have lost my diamond 
bracelet! I wore it.to-day! What shall I 
do ?”’ she gasped, 

** Lost it!” echoed Annie. 

‘Yes,’ retarned Ethel; ‘‘and I wouldn’t 
have taken anything for it! Ring the bell for 
j one of the servants to go and look forit. I 
' had it juat the other side of the bridge, I re- 
member it canght in, the rug jast there, and 
Mr, Clare extricated it.” 

‘‘ And there is-where you lost it, in all pro- 
bability,’’ retarned Annie, “I will see that a 
search is made for it at onc2.” 

‘‘ Barely you are not goicz to look for it!” 
exclaimed Ethel, as she sav Annie take her 
long heavy cloak and hood from the closeé, 
“ Why, the bridge is over 2 mile from here!” 

‘‘T will take one of the setvants with me, 
and we will take the short cut over the fields 
going that way; it will not be quarter the dis- 
tance, you know. Iam sure I can find it for 
you, Miss Ethel, if anyone can,”’ 

* As you like, Aunie,’’ returned the heiress, 
“And when you come back I will tell you 
something—about Harry Venn.” 

Annie’s pale face lighted up with a swift 
flush, but it died away, leaving it paler than 
before. 

‘* Will it always be thus ?’’ Annie wondered, 
ag ehe turned wretchedly away. ‘* Will I never 
be able to hear the name of him whom I love 
so hopelessly in secret without betraying 
emotion?” 

Jobn, the footman, was not pleased at being 
prouted from before the kitohen fire at that 








hour of the night; but, like all the rest of the 
household, he could not find it ia his heart to 


: express his dissatisfaction before Annie. 


Despite his protestations that she should not 
go such @ distance by herself, the girl took the 
short eut to the bridge alone, sending John 
round by, the old road, 

“This will give me plenty of time to search 
round the bridge thoroughly before John over- 
takes me,” she thought, ‘‘and—and to look in 
at the window of my old home by the miil. 
stream as I pass it by.” 

The hour was not late when she reached the 
cottage, bat it was wrapped in gloom and dazk. 
ness, with the lonely night stars keeping silent 
watch overhead. 

Annie leaned heavily against the enow- 
covered gate-post a moment, great tear-drops 
gathering in Ler blue eyes and rolling. down 
over her pale cheeks as she thought how con- 
tented she had been in this humbie home des- 
pite her aunt’s terrible temper, up to the day 
Ethel Whiteley had taken her to The Diza for 
that two weeks’ stay, andshe had met Harry 
Venn, Ethel’s lover. 

‘«T must not permit myself to thinkaf bin,” 
she sobbed, turning quickly away; .and.as she 
hurried down the patho the main-road) sre 
thonght of the.lines. she had read some whare— 


€T don’t see why I love him, 
When he does not care for me, 
But, oh, my poor heart yearns for him 
Wherever I may be! ”’ 


With quickened pace Annie hurried on to- 
wards the bridge. She knew well the very 
spot Ethel had described as the place where 
she had disentangled the bracelet from the 
far rugs, and in close proximity to this apot 
Annie quite expected to find it. 

This surmise proved to be quite correct, for 
very near the place indicated her sharp eyes 
soon discerned that which she had come in 
search of. 

‘* Miss Ethel wiil be so pleased when I icl! 
her I have found it,” she murmured, holding 
the glittering thing up to catch the;moons 
bright rays, and the girl sighed to think how 
little a matter it would have. bsen to the 
heiress, alter all, if she haa never found it, 
while to herself the price of it would have 
seemed a goodly fortune. “I am glad i 
started out in search of it. John would never 
have found ié,’’ she soliloquised, “and I 2 

The rest of the sentence was never finished, 
for at that instant, scarcely a dozsan feet from 
her, she saw some dark objeat, which she had 
taken for a leg, moving in the snow, and 
heard a low, stifled moan. 

Annie Wells had never known fear. Sho 
knew it must be a human.being ly.ing there in 
dire distress, and hurried quickly to.the spot 
where the dark object lay, hali-buried in the 
snow-drifis. 

One glance at the white fase upturned to 
the clear bright moonlight, and Annie clasped 
her hands in agony, recoiling with a terrified 
gasp, crying out,— 

‘*Oh, Heaven! it ia Mr. Venn |” 

In an instant she was knesling beside him 
in the cold snow, chafing his icy hands and 
face, and begging him to open his eyes and ic 
speak to her. 

How thankfal she was when she saw John’s 
burly figure plodding slowly towards them 
from the bend in the road. 

His amazement was great when he came up 
and found Annie kneeling over tha apparently 
lifeless form of the handsome young secretary. 

In a few broken words she explained the 
situation. 

‘‘ Something must be done at onca for him, 
John,” she cried, wringing her pretty hands. 
“You must go back to the village for a 
conveyance to take him to The Firs.at once. 
See how much colder it is getting as the dawn 
advances. He would have died here before 
morning if we had not found him.” 

“If you had not found him, you mean 
Miss Annie,” corrected John, ‘I shonid 
never have noticed him a-layin' there. Bat 
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how onaitth came he here and like this,do 
you s’pose?” quéried John. 

“Don’t stop to think over it ma: ex- 
claimed Annie. “ We must get him back to 
The Firs at once.” 

“TI don’t sere with you there, Miss Wells,” 
maintained John, stoutly. ‘‘The Firs is the 
last place to take‘him to if he ia ill, or liable 
tobelaidup. I'veheard the master say scores 
of times that The Firs should not be turned 
into s hospital for his émptoyés. Mr. Venn 
has a mother—a widow—living in ‘a little 
cottage some twelve miles up the road. I pro- 
pose that he shall be taken there.” 

“Do as you think wisest and best, John, 
only be quick about it,’”’ said Annie, earnestly. 
«« [—I—will stay here and watch by him until 
you return from the village with some kind of 
conveyance,” 

Atthis opportane moment the sound of jing- 
ling belis smote upon their ears, and shortly a 
farorér’'s ‘waggon, drawn by a pair of heavy, 
plodding horses, came into sight. 

Jokn soon recognided in the teameter a 
man’ whose fazm adjoined that of Harry Venn’s 
mother's, and the’man very readily consented 
to take the-young ‘secretary to his home, and 
promised, at Annie’s earnest soliditation, to 
stop the next day at The Firs and tell them 
how young Mr. Venn was, and how he came 
to be lying there, if he could find that ont. 

Kindly hends lifted the half-frozen form of 
the young secretary, and placed him in the 
rude but very weleome conveyance ; and with 
tears in her eyes, Annie watched it until {it 
faded from her view over the distant hills. 

“ The sight of young Mr. Venn a-layin’ there 
drove all thoughts of Miss Ethel's bracelet 
clean outof my mind,’ declared John. ‘Isn't 
this the place where you said she thought she 
lost it?" 

“ T have found it,” returned Annie, quickly. 
“ Come, we will get back to The Pirsas quickty 
as we caén—it is growing cold.” 

* This will turn out the worst night that we 
have'had for years,” predicted John, as they 
walked along. 

And in the heart of both there was the 
thought of the hard fate the handsome young 
secrétary would have met with but for Annie’s 
timely discovery of him lying there half buried 
in the ditch, 

Yes, Annie had indeed saved him. 

And on that homeward tramp over the bleak 
fields, Annie was thinking of how strange were 
the mysterious workings of fate, that even 
accidents were often productive of good. 

If Ethel had net lost her diamond bracelet, 
she would never have had occasion to traverse 
that lonely road, which led to so startling a 
discovery. 

“Yes,” Annietold herself, ‘‘ there was surely 
a fate in it.” 


CHAPTER XilI. 


Erne, Wairerey listened in breathless 
astonishment to the startling story Annie bad 
to tell her wher ehe returned home. 

The picture of her earnest young lover lying 
with his face upturned to the cold mooolight 
was not-pleseant for her to contemplate, 

*“ Poor Harry! Ishould feel-so sorry if any- 
thing were to happen to him, for we parted in 
anger,’’ sobbed Ethel; then between her sobs 
she told Annie the whole story of how Harry 
had followed the party, and hia bitter quarrel 
with Clare about ‘which should take her home, 
and how the affair had ended, 

‘*‘Tam guite sure Harry must have met 
with a runaway accident,” continued Ethel, | 
‘‘and he was thrown from bistrap. He must 
have’ followed us to have been found on that 
road. Oh, Annie! we must do everything we 
can to ges him-well soon. I would go over to 
his mother’s home and help take care of him 
if I dared. Oh, poor Harry, I am sosorry!” 

Mr. Whiteley and his wife were greatly 
surprised when they heard of the accident that 
had befallen the handsome young secretary, 


was, and if there was anything they coulddo} From that hours sudden revulsion of feelin 
for him. came over Ethel Whiteley. In his manly 
Her son’s condition was far worse than had | beauty she had taken great pride; he had 
been at first anticipated was the heart-broken | captivated her fancy, and hia deep, earnest 
reply of the widow. Tho doctorin attendance love for her had won from her the shadow of 
thought he would lose the sight of both his ; love in return, 
bonny blue eyes—from a terrible blow which; She had cared for him as much agit was 
he had received probably in being thrown 'in her light, butterfly nature to care for any 
from the conveyance, and the amputation of | one, but with such a nature the slightest jar 
one of his limbs might be nesessary. | often breaks the fine chords of love that bind 
Ethel Whiteley listened to the words of tho | two hearts together. 
messenger with 2 white set face and locked; Bilind—and « cripple! The very thought 
8. iof it turmed her soul sick with horror an? 
Annie Wells heard them with a heart almost | dread of bim. 
bursting, and grief mire bitter to bear than; What if she had been married to him and 
death. {anything of that nature had happensd te 
Mrs. Venn also expressed a wish to see the | him? 


young girl who had saved her son from the | 


thank her for what she had done. 
‘Of course you must go to her, Annie,” 
said Mrs. Whiteley, promptly. 


& fine looking fellow.” 
‘* Very said indeed,” responded the lawyer. 


gar on the street,”’ 


Annie foliowed her, 
‘Bhail I go to your lover, Miss Ethel?” she 
asked, ina voice husky with suppressed tears. 


“What message shall I take him from 
you?” she asked, wistfully, “to cheer him | 
on his bed of pain?” 1 

A. great shudder ran through Ethel's frame. | 

“ Blind—and a oripple through life,” she | 
muttered. “Oh, Annic! what message could | 
I sendto aman like that? If—if—he should | 
come near me looking’sco horrible when he | 
gets well, I—I—am afraid I should run from | 
him in horror. Blind—and—a—cripple. On, | 
Annie! how little I ever dreamed he would | 
turn ont like that. I should never have loved 
him if I could have known all this before- 
hand.” 

‘‘Then you have never truly loved him,” 
said Annie Wells, in a low voice. 


‘* True love can never alter, 
E’en when it alteration finds.”’ 


‘ Bat the Harry Venn I loved was tall and 
as handsome as a young Apollo—a very 
Romeo! I—Inevercdnld have loved a man 
blind and crippled.” 

“May Heaven forgive you for saying s0, 
Miss Ethel!” responded Annie. ‘ We never 
knew whioh one of us may be afflicted at! 
any moment in such a way, and Heaven for- | 
bid that those who have loved ng should for- | 
seke usin such a bitter ordeal |’ i 





‘You forget yourself, my good girl,” she: 
said, chillingly. “I never permit anyone to 
speak to me in that manner.” 

“T am sure I beg your pardon, Miss Ethel,” | 
sobbed Annie; ‘ bnt, oh! it seems so hard—'! 
he loves you so! Ay, he idolises you! 


gave yours.” 

‘ Blind—and—a cripple!" repeated Ethel, 
with «a shadder. “Don’t speak of him, 
Aunie,” she oried, imperiously ; “you rmuke 
my blocd rua cold!” 

Annie turned away with a heart too full for 
words, 


dered dally why Heaven made men love stch 
women as this, whea in the fair world there 
were others who would have loved faithfaliy 


Ab! how true were the words of the old 


** No one could tell, for nobody knew, 
Why love was made to gladden a few, | 





and sent over immediately to learn how he 









dread fate of freczing in the snow-drifts to) 


‘Tf you will | 
Btay with the poer widow and help her during} 
his illness I will reimburse you myself for it. | 
Ah, whata sad fate for the young man—blind | 
and a cripple! It isa great pity—he was such 


{ 


TI do not see what is to become of him—with | 
all his ‘intélfect I fear he will turn out a beg. ' 


Ethel rose suddenly and quitted the room; | whor he lovea so well? Ie—i:—she—coming 


* Yes,” returned Ethel. 


: iin ; ) you! He how you foand me. 
will go through life with no image in his heart ever regret your kind action. Some day T may 


*' Ag false as she is fair,” was the thought | 
that flashed through her mind, end she won- | 


through every trial to the end of life. { 


couplet,— i 
| are strong enough to bear the great excitement 
; 
And hearts that would for ever be true | 
Go lone and starved the whole way through.” | 


“T think I should bave grown to hate 
him !”’ she muntiered, under her breath. 

Early the next day Annie arrived at Mrs 
Venn’s humble cottage. The dear old lady 
met ber at the door with open arms. 

*T csonld almost fall down on my knees tk 
you and blesa you, my dear,’’ she sobbad, ‘fox 
%0 you my boy owes his life! Come this way, 
and you shall see him, Bat tell me,” si: 
added, wistfally and anxions!y—‘'for he 
wrote me once all about you, and how kind 
you were to Miss Whiteley and himself—toll 
me,” she repeated, eagerly, ‘what mossag: 
have you for him from this beautifal heiress 


here—to see him?” 

Annie hung her head, and a sudden paleness 
céme Over her sweet, pained face. Hov could 
ahe tell this dear old mother, who loved hor 
boy so well, the real state of uffuirs? 

‘* She will no doubt bring it in person,” she 
answered, attempting to epeak lightly and 
con fiiently. 

THis wad not the time to add a new sorrow 
tO the widow's already fall cap. 

Taking Annie gently by the hand, she led 
her into an inner apartment and up to the 
£now-white couch on whioh her son lay, 

His quick ear had caught the sound of foot 
steps. 

‘Ta phe here, mother?” he exolaimed, 
quickly, turning his poor, bandaged faces to- 
wards the door. 

**No—only Annis has come,” replied his 
mother, gently. 

The ory of bitter disappointment that broks 
from his lips stabbsd Anuie to the heart. 

Suddenly the thonght dawned npon him 


} that she must bring some message from his 


darling 

“Will you leave me alone with Annia for a 
few moments, mother?” he asked, wistfally 
“*T have something to say to ber.” 

His mother sighed as she turned away ant 
slowly qnitted the room. She kaew what it 
was he wished to ask her, 

When the door had cloged upon hie mother’s 


- m ' retreatiog form, he held out bis hands grop- 
The heiress raised her eyebrows haughtily. {ingly to Annie. She reached ont and took 


them, thanokfnl that he could not see ths 
great tears that were coursing down her 
cheska. 

“ T owe my life to you, desr little girl,’ he 
waid, buskily. ** They bave told me all abont 
I hops neither of as may 


be able to repay you. Bat tell me, ia my 
daviing coming to mo? Ah, Annie, gife mo 
her message atonse. [— am hungering 80 to 
hear if! Ithovght she vould come with you 
when mother sent for you.” 

She tried to speak, bat the words died away 
on her lips in a soundléss sob, 

“ Tél me quicaly,” ha said; ‘I can endare 
any pain better thun suspense |” 

Flow could she teli himthe trath and he go 
i112? It would surely kili bim. All in a mo- 
ment a sudden thought had come to her,. 
and she did not put it away from her, bat 
ucted Upon it at once, 

‘E¢hel is coming to see you as s0on as you 


of seeing and talking with her," she answseed, 


steatily, and in thas moment she raised her 
fair young face toward the bit of blue sky she 
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could see through the white. curtained window, 
praying that Heaven would find pardon for her 
for the first wilful, deliberate falsehood that 
had ever crossed her lips. 


She was recompensed by the thankfal sob — 


that he tried to suppress. 


‘‘ Thank Heaven !"’ he answered, faintly, | 


adding, ‘‘ Bat, Annie, you must tell me how I 
am to live through the long minutes that may 
stretch into hours before she comes." 

“ You must fall asleep and rest,’ said Annie. 
‘*I will sit by you and read to you if you 
would care for it.”’ 

“* Take off this bandage, Annie ; the weight 
of it hurts my head,” he complained. ‘I 
think I have slept too long; it is night 
again,” 


She conld not refase to remove the ban- ' 


dage, but his eyes wandered past her into 
vacancy. 

*' Tell mother to bring in the light, Annie,” 
he said, complainingly ; ‘‘ itis so dark I can- 
not see your face. What! are you crying— 
and why?” 

A bitter sob wrung from her overcharged 
heart broke from her lips. 


The noonday sun was shining brightly into | 


the room, one of its beams falling upon poor 
Harry’sfaceas he lay there; but Annie realised 
the awful truth in the bonny blue eyes gazing 
80 fearlessly into her own. There was no 
sight! Yes, he was blind! 

Shs sunk down on her knees beside the 
couch, cryiug ont to Heaven that she would 
give her life, if she could, to bring back his 
sight. Ah, if Heaven would but grant her 
prayer! 

“Sis down close by my side and tell me of 
Erhel,” he whispered: ‘“‘how she reached 
home, and what became of that villain Clare, 
if you know. Thank Hvaven I was there in 
the moment of her deadly peril to save her! 
Does she know that?” 

“Yes,” said Annie, believing his mind to be 
wandering 

‘* Wuo was there to tell her but myself? he 
asked, in a voice full of wonderment. ‘No 
one else knew,” 


“Ebel muet tell you all that when she 


comes,” was Annie’s evasive answer. 





CHAPTER XIIL 
A HEARTLESS FLIRT, 


Tue day dragged its slow length by at last, | 


and all through the long hours Annie sat by 
Harry Venn’s couch doing her best to comfort 
him. He had grown quite despondent because 
Ethel did not come. 

By the doctor’s orders the bandage had been 
replaced over hia eyes. He must not know 


the terrible truth yet, the shock would be too | 


much forhim, The knowledge that he must 
go through all the future years in utter dark- 
—_ would have to be broken to him gradu- 
ally. 

And Annie, sitting there with tear-swollen 
eyes gszing on his fair handsome face, cried 
out silently to Heaven many a time that day 
—if her poor desolate life could bat purchase 
sight and health for him, how gladly she 
would give it. 

It was pitiful to note how completely— 
heart and soul— he was bound up in Eshel— 
how he listened for her footsteps, growing ili 
and despondent when it dawued upon him at 
last that she was not coming. 

Another day of suspense passed, and he 
cculd endure that state of things no longer. 

‘*‘ Annie,” he whispered to the faitbfal girl 
watching beside him, ‘‘I am sure that Eshel 
is not staying away of her own free will—it is 
compulsory ; her parents arekeeping ua apart. 
Do you not thick s0?"' this very eagerly and 
tremulonsly. 

“I scarcely know what to think, Mr. Venn,” 
Annie said, hesitatingly. 

**Won’t you call me Harry, Annie?” he 
asked, ‘Mr, Venn sounds so formal, and 
you know we are the best of friends, and will 


! be all our lives through, I oan never repay 


_ the debt of gratitude I owe you, little Annie ?” 
| Hedid not notice how the little hand he 
| held trembled. 

*' Will you domeone more great favour?” 
| he asked, wistfully. 

*' Yes,” she said, quietly. 

“I kaew you were too kind of heart to re- 
fase,” he said, gently. ‘* What I want is this, 
Annie, That you will go over to The Firs your- 
self, and tell my darling how ill Iam, and how 
_ Iam longing for her presence with a yearning 
' that seems to almost consume my very life. 

You will find it isas [say—tbey have forced her 

to remain away. Iam confiient she will tell 

youso. The message you will bring me from 
| my love will comfort me.” 

‘*I hope so,” returned Annie, and she was 
glad that he could not see the compassionate 
| tears that were rolling down her white cheeks 
*as she spoke. 

Poor Harry ! How would he bear it when he 
knew all ? 
! You will go at once,” he urged, “ and, 
remember, I shall be counting the minutes 
until you retarn."’ 

It was almost dark when Annie reached 
The Firs. She found the place brilliantly 
illumined, and John, the footman, who ad- 
mitted her, told her a grand reception was to 
take place that evening to celebrate the be- 
— of Mr, Whiteley's daughter and Mr. 

lare. 

‘* That is what has been given out, miss,” 
he answered, “‘ and a sorry day it will be for 
Miss Ethel, too, if she marries him. Even if 
! he is a great gentleman I don’t like his looks.” 

Annie made no answer, but passed quickly 
down the corridor and up the Seed stairway 
to Ethel’s boudoir. Powers, her maid, who 
had returned some days previous, was putting 
the finishing touches to her young mistress’s 
toilet as Annie timidly entered in response to 
Eshel's imperious ‘Come in!" 

“Qn! it’s you, is it, Annie?"’ she ex- 
claimed, flashing quite as red as the rose- 
coloured dress she wore, and looking decidedly 
embarrassed. 

‘Can I see you alone for a few moments 
; about something very important, Miss 
' Eshel?”’ she said, timidly, taking the seat 
| the heiress proffered her. 

“Certainly,” returned Ethel. ‘ Powera,” 
, she added, turning to the pretty French maid, 

“you will step into the adjoining room, and I 
will ring for you when I want you.” 

With a little courtesy the French maid 
glided out of the apartment, and the two girls 
, were left alone. 

When the door had closed after her Annie 
| rose suddenly, and crossing the room knelt 
= _ hassock at the imperious little heiress's 

eet. 

, ‘Miss Echel,” she began, huskily, ‘‘ you 
, Must not blame me for coming to you again, 
; nor for what I am going to plead with you 
to do—he sent me.” 

“Harry sent you?” said Ethel, turning 
very white. andher hands trembling, despite 
her great effort at self-ooutrol. 

Annie nodded, 

‘Ia he better?" questioned Eshel. “Oa! 
Annie, surely he is not—he is not—dead! " 

“No,” said Annie, “ but he is in sore dis- 
tress of mind as well as body. There is only 
one thing in this world that will bring him 
relief or one gleam of happiness, and that is— 
your presence at his bedside, Miss Ethel. I 
have come to plead with you to go to him.” 

“TI cannot, Annie,’ she oried, with a 
shudder, ‘do not ask me. I am sure the 
sight of Harry lying there—blind and a 
cripple—when he was once so handsome, 
would make me fall down dead!” and she 
burst into tears, wringing her little jewelled 
hands together hysterically. 

‘* By the love that filled your heart for him 
on those days when you used to be so pleased 
to meet him and loiter in the park and 
grounds with him by your side, I pray you 


| to come to him in the honr of hia affliction. 


Ah, if you could bat hear him oall for you 





night and day, your heart would bleed for 
him! Ah, you would pity him so!" 

‘* I will tell you why I must not go to him,” 
returced Ethel. ‘‘I—I am betrothed to 
another.”’ 

A dead silence followed the words. 

Siowly Annie Wells rose to her feet and 
looked into the beautifal face over which men 
raved. She could not have uttered a word if 
her life depended upon it. With a great effort 
Ethel continued: * 

“I tried toexplain it the other day, but you 
dii uot seem to quite understand, Annie. I 
did care for Harry as much as it was in my 
nature to care for any human being. Why, I 
quite thought it would kill me if I ever had to 
be parted from him ; but after Mr. Clare came, 
and I was thrown so constantly in his society, 
it was different. I began to look into my heari 
more clearly. Oa the afternoon of the sleigh- 
ing-party Mr. Clare asked me to marry him, 
urgiog me to give him hia answer on the fol- 
lowing day. That evening he saved my life. 
For many an honr after I retired that night [ 
lay tossing restlessly on my pillow, thinking 
the whole matter over. Could Igive up poow f 
and never agaia look upon his bonny . 
some face? If I married him I have always 
known what the result would be— my father 
would disinherit me, and we would have 
nothing but the direst poverty for our portion. 
Could I, who have been used to every luxary, 
love him through that?” 

‘* Yes, if you had loved him at all,” answered 
Annie Wells, huskily. 

Without noticing the remark, Ethel went on 
hastily : 

‘ I never thought of that on the morning 
that I consented to that ill-advised elopement. 
I have been thankful ever since that it was 
not consummated. I could never have endured 
poverty with Harry. I—I truly believe I 
should have learned to hate him had I married 
him, because of it. Now that you know all, 
do not ask me to gotohim, Aunie. I—Ishould 
faint from actual horror at she terrible sight ; 
besides, I could not go to him to-night, even if 
I were inclined to do so, for we are to have a 
reception here, and,'’ she added, glancing ap- 
prehensively at the marble and gold clock on 
the mantel, ‘‘it is almost time for the guests 
to arrive.” ‘ 

Annie Wells rose slowly and drew her thin, 
faded shawl about her. f 

‘What message shall I take back to him, 
Miss Ethel?" she asked. “ What answer 
shall I make him when he calle out for Ethel, 
his darling. He always speaks of you as 
such,” 

“Tam not his darling!" returned Eshel, 
haughtily drawing her slim form up to its 
fullest height, ‘Say to him jast these words 
from me: that I consider the past but a flir- 
tation, and that in the future he will be 
nothing to me. Do you hear, Annie? He 
must never come near me. I could not look 
upon him.” 

Without another word Annie turned away— 
her eyes almost blinded by tears. How can 
one who is so beautiful be so heartless? she 
wondered, as she hurried down the broad 
avenue and outon to the main road. How 
could the wilful, petted heiress laugh, be gay 
and light of heart while one who had loved her 
so well, and whom she had once been 80 
romantically fond of, lay ill unto death, calling 
for her and refusing to be comforted because 
she came not ? 

“Ah, why had not Heaven given Harry 
Venn's love to me?” she muttered, between 
her sobs. 

How she would have cherished it! How 
faithfal she would have been to him through 
adversity as well as sunshine! She would 
bave clung to him and loved him through his 
affliction, and age ny toiled for him, if need 
be, until the day she died. That was true 
love. 

Mra, Venn wae watching for Annie's return 
with great anxiety, knowing what her mission 
had been. 

“Miss Woiteley would not come, would 
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she?” she interrogated, avxiously. 
course you caw her?” 

“No, she would not come,” 
Annie. 


‘ Of; 


Loving Paul as she did the very thought of 
all this was misery to Jessy. She never, for 


returned an instant, believed he had meant to injare 


Lord Glenval. 


‘‘ Heaven pity my poor boy!” moaned the’: A moment's madness had dons the deed, 
unhappy mother. “ It will break his heart if and entailed a lifetime's remorse. It had cost 


you tell him that.” 


, the poor girl weeks of miserable doubt before 


‘* We must not tell him just yet,” returned she could credit this terrible tragedy ; bat from 


the girl, 


‘“‘I—I have been thinking what to the very first Paul’s manner respecting the 


tell him. Surely Heaven will pardon me in St. Arvan's mystery had been odd. 


this instance if what I say is not quite true.” 
‘You know best, Annie,’ 
widow. 


He never spoke of it if he could help it, and 


sobbed the he always declared strongly that it was not 
‘‘Oh, my dear,” she added, “If it murder, which poor Jessy took to be his pro- 


had only been Heaven's will that my boy could test that he had not meant to take a human 
have loved a noble girl like yourself, how Ife. 


happy I would be! You have been such a! 


help, such a comfort to me,” 


And she laid her hand on Annie's fair, 


For weeks past she had felt before she was 
, Paul’s wife her awfal fears must be cleared up, 
and now to-night, when he was purposely left 


curling hair and bent over her and kissed her, alone withher, that they might decide on their 
little dreaming that every word she had uttered wedding-day, of his own accord he had told 
was as crael as the sharp thrust of a dagger her he did not wish to be married at present. 


to the girl’s heart. 


| It might be months or years before he could 


“I knew the proud heiress did not carefor settle down to domestio life- 


my boy, and I warned him,” she went on, | 


If only he bad told her all that was in his 


with a touch of bitterness in her usually mind her task might have been easier. Now 


gentle tone. 


“It was only pastime to her to she had to satisfy bis father as best she could. 


win his heart, and then fling it away like atoy All she felt sure of was, that at any risk the 
grown tired of. Heaven help my boy whenhe awfal fear which troubled her must be kept 
is brought to the realisation that she is as from Mr. Melville. 


false as she is fair!” 
(To be continued.) 


ano 
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A TERRIBLE ORDEAL. 


CHAPTER VII. 


‘*My dearchild!" said the old man. His 
; Voice sounded like an old man’s to-night, 


| though he was well under sixty. ‘You are | 


keeping me in suspense! "’ 
“I think you believe I love Paul!” said 
, Jessy, slowly. ‘‘ Other people may think me 


‘ too light-hearted and frivolous; but I believe | 


! you know I love your gon as my own life!” 
| ‘“* Yes, Jessy,” he said, ‘I do. Goon!" 
; _ “ You left us at home to choose our wedding- 


day,” said the girl, simply, ‘‘and Paul told | 


;me that he could not be married yet. He 


Joun Menvrize had been a successfal man asked me to bear with bim, and not to put ques- 


all his life, 


Save for the descent in the social tions he could not answer. 


He said that to 


scale which he had borne so bravely, that few | settle down as a married man just now would 
believed he felt it, and his son’s refusal to enter , be torture to him, and he must go away.” 


the business he had made so flourishing, he | 


The father’s clasp tightened on Jessy’s 


might almost be said to have reached his band. 


present age without suffering any great sorrow 
or disappointment; and now, at fifsy-five, 


** He said this—to you ?” 
‘“* He loved me!” said Jessy, with a quiet 


suddenly, without one word of preparation, , decision. ‘‘ If he had not loved me fuithtally, 


this fearfal blow fell upon him, 
hoping to hear Paul’s. wedding-day was fixed ; 
and lo! the girl Paul loved, and for whom he 
himself felt almost a father's affection, looked 
up into his face, and told him his boy had 
gone—to America. 

The quick, self-control, the prompt decision 
which had made him such a man of basiness 
stood him in good stead now. Without trust- 
ing himself to speak he drew Jessy’s trem- 
bling hand through his arm, aud took her cut 
of the drawing-room—where, at any moment, 
Mrs Melville and the girls might have joined 
them—down a long passage to a little study 
he was accustomed to use as a retreat for 
himself, where he wrote bis letters, and saw 
on business too private for his counting- 

couse. 

Probably it was the first time the little 
~~ had ever been entered by its master on a 
unday. 

He lighted the gas with trembling fingers, 
fetched a far cloak of his wife's, and folded it 
round Jessy, fcr there was no fire, and the 
room strack chill and damp. 

Not till he had done all this, and closed the 
dcor on them both, did he say, anxiously,— 

** Now, my dear, what is it?’’ 

Poor Jessy ! 

She loved Paul passionately. She had felt 
from the day of their engagement that but for 
his one great fault, his overweening jealousy, 
they would have been perfectly happy. 

She believed, poor girl, that enraged at seeing 
her dancing with Lord Glenval and smiling at 
his attentions (though her heart acquitted her 
of any thought that could wrong her lover, she 
had simply been bright and happy), Paul had let 
his jealousy get the better of his celf-restraint, 
and that, meeting the young Viscount alone 
in the grounds, he had dealt him one sudden, 
impulsive blow—and killed him. 


He came in 8nd trusted in my love for him, I don’t think 
he could have said such a thing. He would 
‘ have been afraid of—my not understanding.” 


Poor Mr. Melville looked bewildered. 

‘* My dear child!"’ he said, dejeotedly. ‘It 
seems to me a positive insult. My boy actu- 
ally told you that to marry you would be a 
tortare ! "’ 

“To marry me now,” corrected Jessy, 
simply. ‘' Mr. Melville, Paul gave me no 
explanations. He aeked me to wait for him. 
He said it might be months or even yeara, 


‘but that he should come to me, if he lived ; 
'and if not, he should go down to his grave 


loving me and me only!” 

* And you?” 

Jessy looked at the kind old man through a 
mist of tears, ; 

‘‘ You need not ask me that, You know 
quite well I shall be faithfal to him while I 
live. Mr. Melville, I have told you all I know, 
all that Paul actcally said about himself and 
his feelings ; but I ought perhaps to tell you, it 
did not surprise me. I seemed to have known 
that it was coming!” 

‘‘ Bat, Jeasy, you never quarrelled ?” 

‘*No; but for weeks past he had made no 
allasion to ourfature! I think—forgive me— 
there was something on his mind!" 

‘* If he had only epoken to me,’’ bemoaned 
the father. “If it had cost thoucands I 
would have paid his debts.” 

Jessy shook her head. 

‘Is was not debt!" 

Mr. Melville looked at her searchingly. 

‘Do you know what it was?” 

‘I do not—but I suspect!” 

‘* Jessy, tell me.” 

‘* Remember I may be wrong,” she answered. 
‘At best it is only my own opinion, and I 
would far rather keep it to myself." 





‘But I ask you to tell me! 





was to have been as a father to yor, I think 
you owe me this confidence.” 

Bat Jessy had quite made up her mind. 
She might, to e:cape farther questioning, hint 
to Mr. Melville that remorse for some aot of 
passion had driven his son from home; bat 
she would never let him know the crime cf 
which she believed her lover guilty. 

‘Paul had one great fault!’ she said, 
simply. 

‘““Two," corrected Mr. Melville, ‘he waa 
intensely jealous, and he had euch a hot 
temper that when provoked he did thinjs he 
would have shrank from in his calmer 
moments.” 

‘That is what I mean. Forgive me if I 
wrong him. I think that in a moment of 


he cannot rest until he has made atonement, 
I believe that he has left us, the father he 
loves, the girl who was to have been his wife, 
and that he is gone to wander the world 
through uniil he has righted the wrong that 
weighs upon his mind.” 

Never a word did she say of whai the wrong 
was. Never a hint did she drop that the 
evil deed Paul had wrought in a moment’s 
fary was— murder! Jessy wanted the 
worst misery of all to be kept from Paul’s 
family. She believed in her heart that he 
would never come back at all—that thoogh 
he could not bring back the dead to life by 
any repentance, bis scheme was yet to work 
out some betier atonement by encaring crae! 
privations, and facing great peril for the cake 
of others. 

**T shall tell his mother Paul has go-e to 
America on business,” decided Mr, Me' ville, 
‘and that you had nothing to do with « =d- 
ing him, Iam afraid, my dear, you may tind 
she and his sisters will judge him less merci 
fally than you do!” 

Bot Jessy Campbell was spared sit 
attempts at commiseration from Pani's 
womankind, and she was provided with an 
excellent excuse for cutting short her visit at 
Warham. She went to bed directly she left 
Mr, Melville’s study, leaving him the task of 
bearing the first brunt of his wife’s questiozs, 
and by ten o’clock the next morning a tele- 
gram was pat into her hands. 

‘* Your father is very ill, Come at once.” 

In half-an-hour she was in the train, the 
girls promicing to pack up all her things and 
send them after her if Mr. Campbell were 
really so ill she could not retarn to complete 
her visit. She never quite forgot the tender- 
ness of Mr. Melville’s adieu. He took her to 
the station himself in his close carriage, 

** My dear,” he said, when they were fairly 
off, and the girls waving handkerchiefs were 
out of sight, ‘I want you to promise me 
two things. Whenever you have news of my 
boy let me know, and whatever h+ppens, 
remember, I look on you as almost as much 
as my Caughter as Flossy and Blanche.” 


Jessy. 
Pe r. Melville, do you think papa is very 
i ? ” 

‘‘ My dear Jessy, I don’t want to frighten 
you; but I know that he has been in a great 
deal of arxiety lately. A friend for whom he 
had stood security levanted, and left him with 
gome thousands to pay, and some of his 
investments turned out badly. He toid me, 
the last time I caw him, his business was not 
what it used to be, and that he felt thankful 
one of bis children at least was safe from 

overty. It was when I told him how mach 
Tice you and Paul would settle things by 
Easter.” 

Jessy looked up quickly, 

‘* You think arxiety bas made him iil?” 

‘Notthat. Bat it’s barder to get over an 
illness when the mind's tronbled about basi- 
ness matters. I told your father, Jessy, there 
was @ thousand a-year ready tostart you and 
Paul whenever you choose your wedding-day, 
and that I thought you might well begin oa 
that without anything from him. Ibs was 





My dear, I ! 


then he told me he had been forced to give & 


madness he has injared some one, aud that. 


The strange gravity of his manner awed. 
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wenn ‘i 
noriguge on the hoage property he meant for] ave become his wife. No, it was beat ao it 
his giri i ghoulda’s say 48 Much as this to} was. Bat how she mieagd bim. 
my own da ers, for though they are xvod No one was waiting for her st Victoria 
girls ar +t yirls, they've no heed for buei- } Station, but this did not in itself alarm her. 
nees. Bot you are different Jessy; you won't i Even if her mother had imagined she could 
feel it mekee shings any woree to look tuem inj catch so early a train she would doubiless 
the face ! ’ |" Ke it for granted Panl was with her, and 280 
“I woold far rather you told me all you} sbe wauld need no other escort, 
oan,” asic deesy, gravely. ‘* You know if any- Jessy bad no baggage buat a, hand.bag, 80 
thing beppevcd, that dear papa was laid aeide,/she was soon in ® cab and rattling away 
Jacob would be at the head of things, and he | towards Seymogr-square. 


has never been like a rea] brother to us.” 

“ Because hie mother was a usurer's daugh- 
jer with pienty of money, and yours was & 
lady withou! # silver sixpence. Never miad, 


my dear, your father is as different from | 
Jacob as iixhs from darkness, but he ander. | 


Stands your step brother pretty thoroughly 
and | don’) believe he'd ever leave your mother 
and her chilcoren at Jacob’s mercy. Any way, 


Jessy, you belong to us, and you are not to! delicate 


hy 


forges it, chilo, 
Poor Jessy |! 


the tho 
ard business difficulties made Paul's absence 
any less eorrew. Oa the contrary, if the worst 
lbapvened, ehe would need him more than 
ever. j 


Her father had had a thriving bosiness, | 


though never so thriying as Mr. Meiviile’s. | 
Sbe and her sisters had never hed sach an 
ample commend of money as Fiossy aad 
Blanche; bat, etill, they had never Known any , 
real lack | 


' 


She had known for some time now that | 
her haif brother, Jacob Campbell, a very 
unplexsent young man of thirty, would suc. | 


ceed to business at bis father’s death, | 
beouu it wae fires established with his 
motber's meV. 

A< erable yearly sum, the interest of 
the remainder of her fortane, woald also p2ss 
to him, as Mr. Campbell had only a tife- 
interest in his firet wife's property. and, of 
course, coeld not bequeath any of it to his 
Second wile or her children, 

Jucob bad married young s cousin of hisawn, 
who brought him a large fortune, just as her 
aunt hac brought his father, 

Young Mes. Jacucb Campbell was not 5 
» Jeesy 8 mother or her danghters 


auvoarire Wl 


Rich, prosperous, and self-satisfied, she was 
jnet a hustle common, The general feeling »bous 
her in the femily was that she was a miaszch 
even fur Jacob ia coldness and calculation 

However, #8 ehe had her villa as Sarbiton, 
when her huehand—the junior partoer— 
came to the handsome shop every (ay, she saw 
very little of Lis relations, who were content 
to live, as tkey had done for years, over the 
husiuees. 

Usouily io sumomer time ebe invited them 
all to one of her garden-partios; and Mre, 


Campbell, senior, a gentle. kindly women, who 
bad w knack of seeing only the best of peeple 
told Miriem whenever she was in Loncon 
shopping they sould be pleaeed to see ber at 
lonch ; but she rarely came, and there ws 50 
little syuspashy between her and her young 
Sisters-in-law that it was littie wouter poor 
Jerxsy thonght with horror of any calacojty 
that should put it in Miriam’s power to 
syranviee over, or patronize them. 

Never had any journey seemed slower or 
more tecicus to Jessy than this. It was fal! 
of sad thonghts too. Never before had eha 
returned from a visit to Warhum since her 
engsyement withont her lover's escort. 

Now in ber trouble and anxiety she seemed 
to need him more thanever, She yearned for 
a Sight of his kindly face, her heart bungered 
30 for & loving word from him, and yet— 
through is all—she was conecions of a great 
relief that their strange téted-té%e had taken 
place before she received the telegram telling 
of her father’s illness, 

Instiuet whispered that Paul would never 
have lefs ber alone in sorrow, and she felt in 
her heart of hearts that while she had guch & 
éerrible suspicion in her mind she could never 





' 





Bhe had pashed her own troubles back now 
by a resolate efforé, She.must think of her 
mother and fasher now—she knew so well what 
their love for each other was like. She felt that 
uf the warst happened her gentle mother wonld 
pever hold up ber head again, and there were 
80 many ohildren—ten of them, all told, and 
the eldest of the boys was. only fifteea. Her 
eldest sister was sugaged, the second very 
If the breadwipner was, indeed, 


| removed and troubles fell on them, it dawned 
People say that a second | 
trouble mkss the first easier to bear ; but a« the | 
girl travelled to London she did not find tuat | 
ht of her father's dangerous jliness | 


on Jessy slowly that she should have to be her 
mother’s prop. 

At last the cab stopped at the private door, 
but Jessy Campbell negded to ask no questions. 
Tne two shutters before the shop- window, the 
fact that every blind was lowered, told_ber all, 
Tre door was opened by & fervant, whose eyes 
were red with crying, for the dead man had 
been a kind and generous master. Then, still 


| without a word of inquiry, Jessy went upstairs, 


aud reached a durkened upper room, where her 
mother's arms were folded round her, and her 
gentle voics said, fondly,— 

‘ Heaven bicss you, Jessy, You wero always 
his favourite child!” 


CHAPTER Vill. 


Mr. Grorrrey Hersert, ansuccessfal anthor 
néo—shaili we say it—oureless, selfigh husband 
and father, derived great satisfaction from the 
fact of his wife having secured a boarder at 
the somewhat liberal termg of thirty. shillings 
& week, 
Mr Herbert was notan admirable character, 


bnt he was by no means an QucOmMMmoOn one. | 


Although be contributed very little, and that 
irregularly, to the family exchequer, he always 
expected to receive the best of everything the 
bonse could sepply, and to be treated as a 
being far enperior to his humble wife and awe- 
struck chiloren, 

Sull, though one of the most patient of 
women, Mrs. Herbert was not & magician, and 
80, thongh every penny of Mariel’s salary went 
to swell the housekeeping purse, thers were 
times when her mosheor was absolutely forced 
to apply, unwillingly and tremblingly enough, 
to the head of the family for. little money. 

And Mr. Herbert considered this a positive 
injury. He expected to live like the birds of 
the air (only ou far daintier fare), withont care 
or forethouxhé. He really coneidered that he 
did his duty by his family by condescending 
to reside with them, and that they had no 
farther claim on him. 

Thero was some excuse for him ; he had one 
of those characters which really do, shine in 
prosperity. Given riches, or even 9 enflicient 
meoome, Mr. Herbert wonld have. been a 
charming member of society. He had no 
vicious tastes; pictures, books, good music 
and nice dinners were his favonrite relaxations, 
and he would far rather have erijoyed these at 
home than have gone abroad in search of 
them. 

If every knook at the door had not made 
him nervously afraid of being dunned by one 
of his creditors, he would not only have spent 
more time at home, but would have been more 
agreeable while there. 

Then he was nota domestic, man, If only ke 
had had spacious nurseries, well ont of ear- 
shot, for his children and two or three trained 
attendants to look after them, he might have 
been an affectionate father, 
groaned over the number of his flogk, and pre- 
tended to be more indifferent to them than he 
really was. 





Robert Gibsan’s advent was, in every serge, 


a relief tohim. Not only wonld the regular 
payments prevent his wife applying to him 
for money (Mr. Herbert had no idea of the 


exact valae of thirty shillings a week; he was 


one of those careless, reck'eas natures who, 
when they have money, spend it witiaas 
thought), but with a boarder i» the honusethers 
muat perforge be a liberal tab'e, and the chil. 
dren be kept moxe.in the backgropnd. He even 
had visions of epsnding his evenings with his 
hoarder, and enjoying choice cigars, and, per- 
hsps, & glasa or so of good wine. 

He knew, as did all Dorningtor since 
Boxall's was & public institation, that Dz. 
Netherton paid his olagsical master,.two hugp- 
dred a year besides what.he made by his private 
lessons ; therefore, this prasperous young man 
afiex paying seventy-eight ponnds per annum 
for his board and lodgings, would have quite 
& nice little income. 

Events did not fall out quite as Mr. Herbert 
had desired. The thirty shillings were paid 
every Taesday with adelightfal promptiaude. 
bat Mr. Gibaon shawed not the slightest cazire 
to improve his acqugintance with his landloxd. 
He dined at Boxsll's except on Saturdays, and 
Sundays; and Mariel, who was the only par- 
son in the house with spirit enongh to oppose 
her stepfather, refused to les him be. asked to 
share the family repast on thore days. 

‘He told mother the one thing he desired 
was solitude,” ssid the girl, stoutly. “ He 
does not grumble at the children's noise or 
Betsy’s unponctuality, which I thought would 
frighten him away in a week, 80 the leasi ws 
can do is to respect his wishes, and leave him 
alone.” : 

‘1 can quite understand his not caring for 
children’s society,” said the author, bitterly. 
‘* What I should have suggested would have 
been @ late dinner, at. which he and I conid 
haye kept each other cempeny, and improved 
our acquaintance.”’ 

‘‘Mr, Gibson does not want to, maks 
acquaintances,” said Mariel, quietly, ‘(Andi 
have no time to esa so. late dinuexs; besides, 
Betsy would never stand it.” : 

Her stepfather frowned. 

“1 can't thiak why you lef thas gickinsalé 
me 80,” he said peevishly to his wife when 
Mariel had left the room. ‘ Congidering I 
allow ber to live in my house, you might teach 
your daughter to treat me.decently, I think !"’ 

It was strange that, meck and submissive to 
her second husband ina all things else, lettiag 
him be even harsh to his own children, Mrs. 
Herbert always plucked up spirit anopgh to 
regiat him when Marijel.was concerned. 

*‘Sbe does, not mean to insalt you,” eaid 
the mother. “And as to ‘letting her live 
bere,’ Geoffcey, Muriel pays for her awn bosad, 
besides saving,us a.second servant. I simply 
could not do without a nurse if I had acs 
Muriel's help,” 

Mr. Herbert banged the.door, and want oui 
inarage. Bright, winsome and attractive as 
he knew her to be, there were times when ho 
almost hated bis stepdaughter, 

As to. Mariel, she went.on her quiet ways 
very much the same as she had done before 
Mr. Gibson came. to live in their honse, 

One thing she insisted on from thefirst,and, 
being chief honsekeeper, was able to carry ous 
—so far a3 possible he should haye:the things 
he paid for. ay 

The meals prepared for him might be 
simple, bat the tare was good, abundant, and 
well-cooked. 

It was anether burden on her rather over- 
weighted shonlders to see to this, bas she 
accomplished if; and.ag time,wore on, perhaps 


, becanse all his comfors depended on her, and 
! so perforce she bad to think of him, Mariel 


As it was, he } 


pees 


found herself quite interested in Mr. Robers 
Gibson. 

Hie salary was far beyond anything she 
could ever hope, to carn. A 

She knew fram Mrs, Netherton that. his 
talents and learning were of no mean kind; 
that he had already made his mark at Boxall’s, 
and the Doctor spoke, so highly of him, thas 
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he might almost name his own price for his 
private lessons. 

He was young; good-looking, strong, and yet 

the little, over-worked daily governess pitied 
him, and would not, for any considerations in 
the world, have.changed places with him, For, 
to Mariel Sinclair, the loneliness of Mr. Gib- 
gon’s life seemed terrible, 

He dined sometimes at the: Nethertons, bn 
all other invitations—and many came—he 
declined. 

No human creature ever called to see him, 
and the portman never brought him a single 
letter, save the invitations before alluded to. 
He seemed positively to have no friends; to 
have no past interests, no fatane hopes. 

He was young still, - b 
Nethertons said. He might:have-had father 
and mother; or, if these had ggneover tothe 
great majority, surely he mightthavs: 
brother or: sister. Yes here. bs: waa alans; 
absolutely alone ! 

He had been at Oxford, andéhad spent seme 
years in a German university town, bnt yet he 
had no friendships to keep up. He never 
wrote a single letter, 

Nothing could have been simpl!er:than: his 
way of life. Hoe went to Boxall’s, he-returned 
to ‘‘ tea,” and went out again to bis Jeseens, 
coming back always at eight, whenhaoccnpied 
himeclf with books till bedtime. 

He had a good'salary; he made-a consider- 
able sum by his-lessons; but beyond the eub. 
soription.40 a library, he launched forth into 
few expenses. 

Maricl fancied he mnst be. saviog, up-fér 
some special purpose, She w even, 
if he were engaged to be married; and the 
girl's family had forbidden.all correspondence 
for a atipniated time, I looked like: it, only 
there was not a single memorial of a love 
affair in any of the young man’s visible 
pousessions. 

Much to Mrs. Herbert's anxisty he had 
never unpacked the two large boxes he brought 
from Germany. 

At first, poor woman, she fancied this wasa 
sign of his speedy removal; bn‘, as time wore 
on, and he stayed in Paragon-strcet, she 
decided he had dressed in some scholastic 
uniform in Germany unsuited to Boxall’s. 

This.was confirmed by Mr. Gibson's order- 
ing two suits of clothes and a hood and gown 
of » local tailor; and so, though she often 
longed to warn him of moths gstting into his 
locked-up boxes, the simple lady was satiefied 
wiih her own theory respecting their contents. 

And so the months passed until the Christ- 
mas holidays came round. Boxall’s broke up 
on the fifteenth of December, and Dr. Nether. 
ton, when he handed his latest colleague his 
term's cheque, said a word or two in com- 

mendation of Mr, Gibson's abilities and great 
diligence, 

‘““{ always said teachers are. born not 
mads,”’ he.remsrked, kindly, ‘and Iam sure 
the gift is natural to you. t hope. you intend 
to caat in your lot with us?” 

Mr, Gibson looked so surprised that Dr. 
Netherton actually laughed. 

‘‘Man alive! have you forgotten your own 
condition? Why, I was so annoyed at it, it 
nearly broke cff our negotiations. Don't you 
remember you had some thought of taking 
holy orders, and qualifying yourself for a 
living, you thought a friend likely to offer 
you?”’ 

Mr. Gibson recovered himself by an effort. 

“T am quite. content to stay at Boxall’s, 
Dr. Netherton, if you are willing to keep me, 


Nothing would induce me now to. take. holy |, 


orders.”’ 

“Well I am glad to hear it,” said the 
Doctor, kindly. ‘‘Buat I hope the ‘ftiend’ 
did not throw you over?” 

“Tt was not a promise I ought to have 
counted on. It came from that poor fellow 
who ae with me to Dorniagton, young 

e.” 

“Bat I thought you knew. nothing of his 

family ?” 


than myself. Once when we were talkiog of 
fatare plans he said I bad better take orders, 
and he would see I gota living. I believe he 
spoke half in jest.” 

‘‘And whea the young lady appeared on 
the scene you remembered his words? Are 
you to spend Christmas with her, orris her 
mother still obddrate? Way, Gibson, added 
the Doctor, looking almost annoged at the 
young man’s impassive face, “you don't 
mean that you have changed your mind about 
that, too?” 

Robert Gibson remembered the glittering 
tress of hair looked away in his reoms. 

*T can only tell you, sir, thst I,am nob 
engaged, nor likely to be-eo. Val’s death is 


thirty, thejnot.the only sorrow that has.come to méin 


these Jast six months.” 

_ Dr, Nethertenvwrang,his hand kindly. 

' “T onderstand now: why you wished the 
accident had killed yon instead of Valentine,, 
But-you: must cheerp. If you gown asyou 
have begun you will be a head-masier your- 
self. before you are five-and-tkirty, and: find 
ent: perhaps that second love is better than 
fitat. Anyway, you. have excellent prospects. 
I don’é think people would regard you.as a 
detrimental exactly.now.” 

‘IT shall nevermmarry, siz.” 

‘Well, leave- ther marrying out of: the 
question, will you come,and dina with us 
on Obristmasa Day ? My wife will be«dlelighted 
to. sees you... You areie- great favourite of 
hers.” 

Bat: when Mrs. Netherson saw Robert 
Gibson (for he accepted: the invitation) she 
thought she had never seen-anyone £0 altered, 
and she told her husband afterwards she 
believed his heart was broken, 

‘*My dear Jalia, hearts don’t break nowa- 
days,” returned the Doctor, ‘‘and I should 
have thought you were too sensible to say 
such @ thing.” 

Sho flashed an indignant glance at him 
from her beautiful eyes. 

“TI know you think me mercenary and 
hard-hearted, Clande, because I have always 
upheld your dignity and tried to prevent you 
from being foolishly generous, bat I am not 
selfish.” 

‘-T never thought you were, my dear.” 

* And I should like to do something fer Mr. 
Gibson.” 

“My dear, he needs nothing. The school 
council fix his salary at two hundred a-year, 
rising gradually in three years to three 
hundred, but he'll never ba herethen, The 
man’s a born teacher and organiser. Some 
committee will hear of hia powers, and offer 
him a head-mastership.” 

Bat Mrs, Netherton was like many women 
who seldom take to people outside their own 
families. When she did conceive a liking for 
anyone it was strong and sincere. She gave 
up the point as far as her husband was 
concerned, but she sent round:a little note to 
Paragon-street, telling Miss Sinclair she 
particularly wished to see her. So, though it 
was holiday time, would she try and call at 
the Lodge that morning. 

Since that little confidence about her reasons 
for desiring an increased salary Mariel had 
been much more kindly treated by Mrs. 
Netherton. 

The lady had reaily gone ont of her way 
sometimes to make things pleasanter for her 
little governess ; and so Miss Sinclair, whose 
nature was very gratefal one, set off as soon 
as she recaived the note, wondering not « little 
why her presence was desired, 

Mre, Netherton went straight to the point. 
‘*T want to talk to you about Mr, Gibson. I 
was quite horrified at his appearance. He locks 
almost ghastly!” 

“T have never spoken to him since he 
came to board with us,” replied Mariel. ‘' He 
told my mother the one thing he desired was 
perfect solituds, and we thought, as he very 
kindly put up with several drawbacks in the 
accommodation,.the least we could do was to 
oblige him in this.” 





“TI knew that he was of far higher rank 





‘*Do you mean that you have all sent the 
poor man to Coventry ? Miss Sinolair, I could 
not have-bsiieved it of you!” 

‘* Wevmeant kindly,” said Mariel, simply. 
“Theetruth is, Mre. Netherton, we were so 
very avxious to keep Mr. Gibson we did not 
like torisk doing anything that would offend 
him; and then my stepfather wanted to be 
very intimate:with him,and the only way to 
prevent that was not to let-any of us know 
him at all’’ 

“ Bat why should you want to prevent it?’ 

The tears started to Mariel’s eyes. Julia 
Netherton, who was not-a heartless woran, 
was quick to notice her distress. 

* You krow anything you say wil! be cafe 
with mo," she urged, kindly. “Do you mean 
Mr. Herbert would not be a suitable friend for 
our tutor?’ 

Muriel flushed crimeon, 

‘*T do nodmean quite that. He-is a gentle- 
man, and does«mos‘drink or swear, but he is 
very poor, and .quite-wrapped up in himself. 
Ifthe had everrkaown Mr. Gibson he would 
always have beemrunning in and ont of hia 
reom, and—” her-voice ended in a sob, ‘ per- 
haps have borrowed: motey of hinr!*' 

Jutia Netherton looked troubled. 

“Can't yousnspage to-let your mother talk 
todir. Gibson now and again. Afew words 
froma kind, mothsriy woman might brighten 
himuop, Hedooks like a man that's cating his 
heart away.” 

“I will try what I can do,’ said Moriel, 
gravely. ‘‘My stepfather is away for a fort- 
might, and itvwill be-a good opportonity. I 
‘suppose itthae been dallfor Mr: Gibson. He 
never seesanyone except Betsy, and we warned 
her not totrouble him with talk.” 

‘Why; he might as well have been a 
prisoner on the silent system!” said Mra. 
Netherton, cheerfully. ‘‘ Well, I know you 
are &@ woman of your word, Mias Sinclair, so 
now you have promised to look after him I 
shall feel easier. 

Bat if she did feel ao Muriel did not. As 
abe walked homewards the girls heart smote 
her for having let a stranger live threes months 
under their roof without a word of kincéucas, 
till he looked sad and troubled. Even Mrs, 
Netherton remarked it, 

Soe might have wondered how she was sud- 
deuly to change the order of things she her- 
self had Jaid down, but as it turned cnt all 
action was spared her, 

To her unatterahbie surprise, instead of the 
stout, country eervant, Mr, Gibson himécit 
opened the door to her, 

“You must not be frightened,” he eaid, 
simply; ‘bat there has been an accident, One 
of your brothers was sliding on the pond, and 
he fellin. He was puiled out almost directly, 
and they brought him home at once. We 
have sent Betsy forthe doctor. Your mother 
is with him, and Iam taking care of the chil- 
dren.”’ 

In spite of the thought of Henry’s danger, 
Mariel could have smiled at the idsa of the 
tall, grave young tutor voluntarily undertak- 
ing the charge of eight small children: 

She found, however, the twine were heppily 
asleep, ant’ Reginald, who was always ix wric- 
chief, had not coms in, so Mr. Gibson's 
troubles had only ineluded Alice and the four 
little ones. 

Their sister found them all seated cn the 
hearthrog, being regaled with gingerbread 
nuts, Gina, the beauty of the family, seated 
in the post of honour, Mr, Gibson's own arm- 
chair. 

**You had much better leave them,” said 
the tutor, kindly, when Muriel would have 
relieved him of all five. “ Mrs. Herbert-may 
want you to help her, and they are qnite 
happy here.”’ 

“Qaite, Muriel,” returned Miss Gina, seiz- 
ing Mr. Gibson's hand, and trying t» make 
him eit down again. ‘* The big man is telling 
us a story, and it’a horrid of you to come and 
step bin,” 

Mariel cmiled, and with s hurried wordof 





Mrs, Netherton opened her eyes. 


thanks to her friend in need, paeved on 
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{MURIEL FOUND TBE CHILDBEN ALL SEATED ON THE FLOOR, GINA IN MR, GIBSON’S ABM CHAIB.] 


upstairs to her mother, whom she found in 
blank despair. 

Henry was the delicate one of the family, 
and, poor woman, she felt certain he would 
never get over the shock, 

It was a relief to Mariel when Betsy re- 
turned with Mr. Payne. He knew the family 
well, having, indeed, assisted at the entrance 
of the three younger children into the world. 

He seemed pleased to find the boy had 
already recovered consciousness, ordered a fire 
to be lighted at once, and him to be kept very 
warm. Then promising to send some medicine 
he left the room, eigning to Mariel to accom- 
pany him.” 

‘* Where's your father, Mies Sinclair?” 

Mariel lowered her voic-, 

*- be truth is, Mr. Payne, we don’t know. 
He went off to spend Christmas, and told 
mother he shou!d be gone a fortnight, and that 
he had better 1 ot give her his address for fear 
of people askir g for it.’’ 

‘**: People’ meaning creditors ! ” said the sur- 
geon, frankly. ‘‘ Well, it's a bad business, 
and you ought to send for him at once,” 

‘Do yoa mesn you think badly of Harry?’’ 

‘I don’t think he's in sny immediate dan- 
ger; but I fear he won't recover. He was 
always delicate. But it was for your mother's 
sake I urged your sending for Mr. Herbert." 

* She has me!'’ said Muriel, a little resent- 
fally, ‘‘and he is only a trouble and extra 
anxiety.” 

Tbe surgeon shrugged his shoulders, 

*“Texpect we both agree abont him, Miss 
Sinclair; but still he is her husband, and your 
mother may feel it keenly if he does not return 
in time to see his child die.” 

Mariel let out the kindly surgeon, and was 
going back to her mother with an aching heart 
when the par!our doc r opered, ani Mr. Gibson 
appeared. 

* Will you come here ust one moment, Miss 
Binolair?”’ 

Mariel entered the room at once, fancying 





he was tired of his self-imposed task; but 
Betsy, who if rough, was faithfol, bad long 
ago imbibed the family feeling that Mr. Gib- 
son's money was 60 important his comfort 
must be studied before anything, and as soon 
ever she could prepare the dinner-tray she had 
carried it upstairs, and borne off the children 
ruthlessly. Miss Sinclair saw at a glance their 
lodger was alone. 

‘It is only I wanted you to drink this!” 
he said, gravely, offering her a glass of wine. 
“You are Jooking— pardon me—so white and 
tired, and I fear I broke the news clumsily. 
It will never do, for your mother’s sake, if you 
break down.” 

She took the chair he offered her, and drank 
the wine. In truth she needed it, for she was 
trembling inevery limb. Yet even at that mo- 
ment she remembered Mrs. Netherton's words, 
and acknowledged they were true. The face 
which bent over her to take the empty glass 
was full of tenderness, but it was almost the 
saddest she had ever seen. 

“You are better now!” he said, simply ; 
‘‘and how is the little boy ?—conscious? ”’ 

‘« Oh, yes, quite ; but very weak and feverish. 
The doctor saya he cannot recover. He was 
always our delicate one. Poor mother !” 

“* She has others left ?”’ 

‘Ay, bat Henry was her darling. He is 
the only one of the ten his father ever 
noticed.” 

‘I wish you would let me telegraph for 
Mr. Herbert ?” 

She shook her head sadly. 

‘*Wedo not koow where he is. You must 
not think too hardly of him, Mr. Gibson ; but 
all his tastes are those of a wealthy man. He 
has a few rich friends, and when he gets an 
invitation from one of them he loves to go cff 
without leaving any address, so that curing 
his visit he may, at least, be free from home 
cares,” 

“ And leaves you to battle with them. It is 
not manly |” 


“Oh! we manage somehow. What ia 
that ?"as aloud knock at the door sounded. 
“Do not trouble, Mr, Gibson,” as the tutor 
advanced into the little passage to open it, ‘let 
me go!’ 

Bat he refused, Some strange instinct 
oaneed Mariel to follow him. Far more versed 
in poverty than her lodger, while Mr. Gibzon 
stood looking at the two men who had quickly 
pushed past him the moment the door was 
open, withcut in the least understanding what 
they wanted, the poor girl took in the whole 
scene at one glance. It was the bailiffs come 
to “take possession” for the three quarters’ 
rent still owing, and of which poor Mrs, 
Herbert had reminded her husband piteously 
only the day he left. 

Geoffrey Herbert had been wise to leave no 
address. It was impossible now for his plea- 
sure to be disturbed by the knowledge that one 
of his children lay sick unto death, and the 
‘brokers " were in possession of his home ! 


(To be continued.) 








Wrinkles across the forehead are found in 
children who are rickety or idiotic ; strong 
sunlight, with the face and eyes inevfficiently 
covered, will also cause them, but in all cases 
they are normal at forty, or even at an earlier 
age. Vertical wrinkles between the eyes come 
prematurely in men and women who study 
much or worry themeelves. This can readily 
be imagined. 

Tue reason one can drop pins into a tumbler 
brim full of water, until the water stands 
much higher than the edge of the glass, with- 
out spilling, is because glass, when dry, bas 
the property of repulsing water in such & high 
degree as to keep it back from the edge of the 
tumbler until it rises so high that the down- 
ward pressure becorhes sufficient to overccme 





| the repulsion of the glass. 
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THE CHOICE SHE MADE. 
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CHAPTER I, 


‘* A creature not too bright or good 
For human nature’s daily food.” 


TuerE was certainly no valid reason why 
the neighbours of Mrs.. Baldwin's should in- 
quire so particularly into the pedigree, social 
status, and occupation of the two new parlour 
lodgers at No. 8, Caldwell-street ; nevertheless, 
they did co inquire, and justified their curiosity 
on the ground that these two young ladies did 
not conduct themselves with the circumspes- 
tion and propriety which the inhabitants of 
Caldwell-street had a right to expect. 

Not that Caldwell-street presented to dia- 
interested epectators an aspect commenetrate 
with the high pretensions of the dwellers 
therein. 

It was @ narrow, dingy, monotonous street 
in Kensington, ten minutes’ walk from the 
Metropolitan Railway Station, and an equal 
distance from the main road (enabling the 
twenty-five lodging-house keepers who in- 
habited that number out of its forty-six houses 
to advertise their apartments in the daily 


papers as ‘close to rail and ‘bus'); and the. 


lodgers were for the most part clerks, persons 
engaged in the less remunerative walks of 
literature, and the like—reapectable people, 
no doubt, but hardly entitling Caldwell-street 
to pride itself on its pre-eminent virtue. 

Bat curiosity must always have an excuse, 
and the truth was that Mrs. Baldwin's neigh- 
bours were solely exercised concerning the 
aforesaid parlour lodgers, and would not have 
been half so indignant for the honcur of Cald- 
well-street if they could have discovered who 
they were and by what means they lived. 

On the former point Mrs. Baldwin probably 





knew no more than anybody else in the street; 
but on the latter point she could no doubt have 
enlightened her neighbours had she chosen £0 
todo. She, however, preferred to maintain a 
dignified silence. 

It is not likely that she had heard of the 
famous answer of the witness at poor Queen 
Caroline's trial, but ‘‘ Non mi recordo” was, 
in effect, ihe burden of her repiies to all ques- 
tions regarding her lodgers. 

She knew nothing about them. They came 
and went as they chose. They were ladies, 
and always treated her (Mrs. Baldwin) as 
ladies should, and paid their rent regular. 
She had too much to do to worry herself over 
other folk’s business—which last home. thrust 
generally silenced, for the time, at any rate, 
the indiscreet questioner. 

Certainly the Misses Grahame (their name 
had become public property in Caldwell-street 
within a few days of their-residence at No. 8) 
kept very irregular hours. The tall one, 
especially, was seldom home before twelve 
o'clock — sometimes much later — and 
admitted herself to the house with a latchkey. 
The light in the parlour window had been 
seen burning more than once at 2 4 mu, 

These facts were bad exovgh, without 
addition or embellishment; but it is needless 
to state that additions and embellishments 
were too numerous to mention ; and the dif. 
ferent employments of Mrs. Baldwin's lodgers 
would have filled, if printed, a third of a news- 
paper column. 

rs. Green, next door, maintained that they 
were ‘ professionals of some sort ;”’ and she 
thought the ‘' tall one” looked very fast. She 
wouldn’t like her daughter to look so im. 
pudent and dress “in that style.” But Mrs. 
Green’s opinions were too vaguely expressed 
to carry much weight ; and the mystery, there- 
fore, remained & mystery still. 

‘* There is the light in that parlour window 
still, and it’s gone twelve this ten minutes! ”’ 
said Mrs, Thompson, over the way, pausing to 





FACE OF PHILIP LEIGH.] 


look through the staircase window on her wey 
up to bed. ‘I suppose one of em’s ont. 
Iwonder Mrs. Baldwin keeps em! But, then, 
she never did care who she ‘ad in ‘er ‘ouse.” 

“They’re rummy, them two,” assented 
Mary Jane, the maid-of-all-work, rubbing her 
sleepy eyes with her red fist. - ‘I've ’eard say 
as they belongs to the h Oxford.” 

‘Not they! They'd be better off, a long 
way, if they did!” retarned Mrs. Thompson. 
‘‘ Girls earns lots at them music-halls,” 

‘* Wish I was in one, then, I do,” muttered 
Mary Jane, as she stumbled up stairs after 
her mistreas, ‘‘etid of elavin’ away from 
mornin’ till night, an’ gettin’ more kicks than 
‘ alfpence !” A 

Mrs, Thompson was right in her assertion 
about the remunerative nature of music-hall 
singing. A dingy parlour in dingy Caldwell- 
street would have been far beneath the dignity 
of ladies engaged on the stage of the Oxford. 
In the theatrical profession, asin many others, 
those who walk on the higher planes must be 
content to see the greater portion of the loaves 
and fishes fall to the share of those whose gifts 
and acquirements least deserve recognition. 

Possibly the present single occupant of 
Baldwin's parlour was pondering over 
this unequal balance of affairs, which has 
puzzled many a wiser head than Doris 
Grahame’s, for she was looking very grave and 
meditative, and sighed two or three times 
in the course of ten minutes, pasting one thin 
well-shaped hand slowly over the other the 
whilst, Doris was about twenty-six, and very 
pretty, with a broad, intelligent brow, clear 
soft brown eyes, and a sensitive mouth—in 
repose a very sad mouth. She was clothed in 
a well-worn black stuff drees, but the dress 
was fashionably made ; and the lace collar and 
cuffs, the dainty brooch and flower pinned on 
the left shoulder indicated a certain attention 
to externals which is very far removed from 





vanity, and belongs, indeed, to a refined tem- 
perament, ‘ 
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This refinement—a precious leg 
and culture, of which poverty cannot deprive 
its fortanats possessors—had made itself per- 
ceptible even in a geil so uncongenial as that 
of an average second-rate lodging-house 
parlour. Little enough could be done, one 
might well believe, to soften the harshness of 
the horsehair covered chairs, green drogget; 
green morecn curtains, brown wail pspexyamd 
black marble mantel-piece, gurmonuted! bye 
small black-framed pier-glaes ; but therewere: 
flowers in the grim-looking jars on theamantel. 
piece—flowers in m gracefully shaped vasex 
on the centre table, books:on a side table.nnd! 
on the top of one ofthe.cormer cupbaarés (she: 
parlonr cid not boast even 2 chiffSnitre), ae 
blue cutian-lined work basket on a. obair near, 
Doris, and some photographs i 
on the mantel. piece. 5 s 
the pretty jer om the table mas cheap; ‘hat: 
good taste can do more with sixpence- than 
volgarity with six gnineas, and inthe result 
the grim little parlour seemed to: wearmunew 
face. It looked exceedingly cosy jestinow, 
for supper was spread onthe tabic; a teapot 
stood invitingly ready to:befilled, aud 2 kettle 
whistling cheerily on the:trivet:before a fire 
rippling all over with many, little flames; 
seemed quite willing to fulfil its share inthe 
programme. 

From time-to time Doris:Grahame glanced 
at the smal! clock in thecentre of the mantel- 


piece, and when it pointed to the quarter-pastj | 


twelve she sighed once-more, and muttered; 
‘Another twenty minutes; I suppose: How 
late ihey keep ber!” 

She rose as she spoke, and moving tothe. 
table lifted the tea-pot and put it in the 
fencer to warm it through; ond as she 
walked you could see that she was lame—not 
lame enough to need a orntch orevemastick, 
bat co balting in her gait that, in all pro- 
bability, prolonged exertion in wa! ing, or long 
standing wonld produce great suffering, and in 
time render the nether limbs entirciy useless. 

Doris had just resumed her seat by the fire 
in the one arm-chair the room contained 
when the sound of a quick, lighi atep in the 
street mace her half start op again, and a 
bright flash of pleasure rose io her pale 
checks. The step pansed at the street door, 
alatchkey was softly inserted, the door was 
almort noiselessly opened and closed again as 
gently, and bolted up seonrely ; then the-par- 
onr doer opened, and.atall, young girl in a 
long fur-lined. cloak and velvet hat. came in, 
and, runpiag straight up to the armchair, 
knelt down and put her arms reund Doris, 
kissing her fondly. 

“ You dear old pet!’ she said earnestly, 
“have you been anfully moped? Bat I 
sonldn’t help it, yon know, and [ shall be later 
still soon, I daresay! Am I nos a.Job’s com- 
forter?” 

“ You are the best comforter I ever want to 
baye!” said Doris, returning ber eister’s 
caress. ‘‘ No, I wasn't exactly moped, dear ! 
I am too used to being alone; bné of course, I 
wanted you to come home, Now, off with 
your things and I will make the tea,” 

The younger girl—she was the janior by 
three yeare—rose to her feet, and throwing 
the mantle and hat on a chair, proceeded to 
ont same bread, while Dorie made the tea. 

There woe searcely more than a family 
likeness between these two sieters, and their 
characters wers.in many respects as dissimilar 
as their personal appearance, The younger 
gir! was:taller by fally half-.- head than her 
sister, and of slender proportions; her -move- 
menta were peculiarly gracefal, and had the 
freedom scarcely ever found among school- 
trained young ladies, who ara tanght not to 
guide but tosuppress:nature, and consequently 
#o move like antomatons. 

A dark, clear, somewhat pa!s complexion, 
an oval face, a delicate nose and month—the 
latter fembure denoting a very resolute will— 
argo brilliant hazel eyes, and s quamtity of 

skort, curly chestnut hair were the distin- 
@uishing characteristics of the second Miss 


sy of birth | 


Grabame, forming a combination of unusual 
attraction. 

Perhaps, from the very narrow point of 

view of British respectability—than which 
nothing is more starch and strait—this young 
person deserved to be called “ fast,’' that is, 
she bors herself with a certain independence, 
and locked as if'she feared nobody, and was 
perfectly able to take care of herself. A 
thoughtful observer would have read in her 
mr nothing derogatory. She was; 
without donbt, a lady, and there was no sug- 
gestion of boldmess or forwardness in her 
coumtenance; but you wonld have imagined 
her‘to be what she was in fact, an actress, 
therefore aconstomed to publicity, and not at 
all likely tocbeceasily abashed. 
‘* Youseam: ggese what kept me to night,” 
she seid, custimg:the bread ewifty and neatly 
while shetaiked: ‘‘We are to have the new 
piece: on the thirtieth. It was only decided 
yesterday, and:they:must needs make us go 
through the first: act<to-night, whieh I call 
toocbad.’” 


“So do.I. I\ bopesyon have a good part. 
Whas isat; Vera?" 
‘*T( will show it you atxsupper. Pretty 
well, and Ieanto be lester 6 in. the first 
two-nctsdhy, Thursday mornitg—the oail is for 
pleveno’clock,. There is.onething you won't 
likednamy. part; Doris—a dance!” 
Doris shook her head. 
*“No, I:don’t like it, and I wonderryou sare 
Se omthestage! I could not 
] 1 ” 
‘Yes; you could!” said Vera, laughing— 
more to hidesa look of pain that came sud- 
denly over:her:face tham because she felé par- 
ticularly:disposed for lavghter, ‘if you: had 
been as-much accustomed toit as I have; ii 
really is very delightfal, teo. Sometimeswhen 
I am coming home and hear an organ playing 





a quick measure I can hardly keep my feet 
still! Don't scold me, dear; you know I 
always was @ scapegrace!”’ | 
‘* You a scapegrace, Vera!’’ Doris broke off 
abruptly, and bent over the teapot as if is | 
required very close attention; but Vera did | 
not seem to notice anjthing. 

She drew her chair to the table, and pulling 
a MS. book ont of her pocket, remarked,— 

“TI think the new piece will be a good ane. 
Tho dialogue is bright, and in the first act there 
is plenty of ‘go.’ Weshall go right throngh 
the four acts on Thureday. I have come 
capital speeches. ’Tis the best part I've had 

et ” 


‘*Tam so glad,’’ ssid Doris, who by this 
time had recovered herself. ‘‘ Who is the 
writer of the piece ?” 

‘‘A young author—unknown to fame, who 
hides his identity under a pseudonym. They 
pay he is backed by some rich fellow; and 
they say, aleo, that this rich fellow is not 
unlikely to become the proprietor of the 
Athenian. ‘Tis time something was done to 
restore prosperity, for the management is 
dropping money pretty fast.” 

‘* Who is this rich fellow, Vera? Do you 
know?” 

“No, and I don't think anyone at tho 
theatre does—not even Sum Haynes, who 
knows everything. If be does know he chooses 
to hold bie tongne.”’ 

‘Well, I hope someone will appear as a 
good Samaritan,” said Doris, ‘‘for if the 
Athenian comes to grief you will come to 
grief with it.” 

“I shall get work somewhere, I daresay,” 
returned Vera ; ‘‘ but I would much rather be 
at the Athenian. I don't want to leave 
London, and there would not be much chance 
for me now at any London hpuse.” 

Doris had taken up the book which Vera 
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duffers get all the good parts nowadays; but 
never mind, I shall make a living, and plent y 
of people can’t even do that."’ 
“I wish I could,” said Doris, with a heavy 
sigh, “*then——” ‘ 
She checked herself, bit her lips, and riging 
from the table (they had finished supper by 
this time) limped to her former place by the 
fire, and sat :down without another word. 
Veralooked at herfors moment, with again 
that expression of pain on her features that 
bad appeared before; but this time it did not 
pass away, She rosexlowly, and standing on 
the rugbefore her:sister, but turning hereyes 
to the blaze; said quiesly,— 

‘* Yousknow I did not mean anything but a 
_generalisation when Ispoke just now, Doris; 
‘and you onght: to crush that feeling which 
— you exclaim. It ig-not juss of your. 


“Pat yourself in my place, Vera,” said 
eT pleadingiy, ‘‘ Would not you fee! 
ae ” 

‘If I had your place, with my disposition,” 
replied theother, ‘* I shontd rebel because it i: 
my nature to protect rather than to be pro- 
tected—togive rather than to receive. I onght 
to have been ® mam—that is, if the theory 
holds good that a woman, to be truly feminine, 
must prefer dependence to independence.” 

“TI don't think so!’ exclaimed Doris, 
warmly, ‘No one could be more truly 
womanly than you axe, though you have « 
man's strength of purpsse ; but it is not.so 
much my-depsndence.on you that makes: me 
often repine. Youkpow why it is—forgive me, 
I have been silent; as you wished, about it; 
but I said just onesword too much, ard made 
it worse by breaking off, so it is-no usetrying 
to hide my thought from you.” 

“I wish you hadn't the thought,” said 
Vera, still looking into the fire; ‘ bnt I have 
known all along that you never quite gave it 
up. I don’t pretend to say that I suffered 
nothing in parting from Philip Leigh; but 


| I believe I am nappier as I ani, and I am 


quite sure we should not have agreed well 
tegether. We might not have actually quar- 
relied, but you may be miseruble enough with- 
out a sharp word spoken from one year's end to 
another.”’ 

‘You are painting the picture in broad lines 


| of grey and black to comfort mo, Vera,"’ said 


her sigter. 

‘To comfort you I am speaking the trath 
—trying to show you thas though it was for 
your sake 1 chose my path apart from his, it 
has turned out best,for myself. Of course I 
did not think so as fifi, but I have been able 
to consider things mere oaJinly sinoe. It would 
be of no use my marryivg, aman who expected 
mo to merge my individaality inhis. I conld 
not doitifI would. I have fought my own 
way through the world almost from childhood, 
be | it is too late now to tell me that I am 
to have no separate existence, no world, no 
thought beyond the horizon of the fisesidel ” 

* Bat, Vera—are you just? Phitip.did not 
ask that?’ 

‘‘ He did in effeot, if not in words, I am 
to conform to his prejudice against theatrical 
life; and while I sit.darning stockings you 
may be wanting bresd. His wife, forsooth, 
must not appear on the stage, although, may- 
be, he.conld not fill the gap his wife's idleness 
would leave; and than, because I.um too wise 
for the blind faith men always expact, yet 80 
seldom satisfy—too wise to believe that he 
would never feel the recoil of bis own folly— 
he thinks that I do not love him. No, if s 
woman loves ® man one must give up the 
whole world to him—hbe as wax in his. hands, 
to mould as he will; oue shape to-day, another 
to-morrow. And he will give her—what he 





had Isxid down on the table, and was glancing 
through it; but her remark showed that she 
was not inattentive to her sister, 

‘Of course it is best to remain in London, 
if possible; butif you could get a good part 
with a travelling company it might be a 
capital thing for you.” 





‘Ne such lack for me, my dear. The 


| pleases, for which ske must be daly gratefal.’’ 
| Vera! Veral” cried Doris, earnestly, 


You do not feel half that you say.” 
| “Ido. I wish thas I feltitless. I wish— 
) sometimes, at-any rate—tbat 1 could live in 
the fool's paradise of ‘sweet seventeen.’ Bat 
| how is that possible? You cannot return 


‘‘Gon’t talk in thas bister, reckleag ‘style. 
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teora knowledge to ignorance. You caunos 
trample the life out ef experience, and obhi- 
terete seven years from the page of your 
existence. In my career one Jearns: wisdom 
quickly, and perhaps some illasions are dee- 
troyed earlier and more completely than one 
conld wish. Bat.that cannot be helped, can 


“T suppose not,” caid Doris, soxrowfally. 
* You are younger than I am, bat you seem 
twenty pears my senior in worldly wisdom. 
Yet all the while you spenk so severely of 
Philip, you leve:-him.” 

Vera did nok change colour, 
in the same manner;— 

‘‘T never denied it; but I oan siiil see that 
heand,.l are betier apari. He said so much 
himecli, and he hag evidently not altered his 
mind.” She torned suddenly, and meeting 
her sister's wisifal, tearful gaze, took the 
patient fage between her two hands, and said 
in &® new tone, and with a bright smile, 
“Never fret for me, Doris, dear! I shall 
never repine while theres work to ba done, 
and yom. are here to welcome me when I 
return from it. A busy life leaves. one no 
time to sit down and weep beneath the willow, 
and Jacking the time you learn to lack the 
inclinasion.”’ 

Doris.reaponded to her sister's kise faintly 
and in»silence; and as Vera turned to the 
table,and begap removing the supper things 
the.eyes,of the eldest girl followed her witha 
searehing, perplexed look. 

Vera. often puzzled her. Shea conld not 
quite comprehend this nature. whore. tides of 
thought and feeling ran so wide and deep. 
She wondered sometimes if Vers’s almoat 
synical philosophy was so good a friend to 
her as it seemed to be, and yet the young 
actress.had never openly manifested say pro- 
found grief st the destruction of her hopes 
with regard to, Philip Leigh, 

Could it be, that, although she certainly 
loved him, the depths of her nakure were still 
unstirred, and.aga time pagsed on she was 
beginning. to feel this truth, although, at 
present, foo vaguely for causcions recognition? 

Doria. hereelt would have been capable of 
the self-sacrifice involyed in giving up the 
man she loved for the. sake of a paramount 
dnty; but the sacrifice wonld have probably 
cost her ber life, Neither her mental nor her 
physical fibre was. strong enough to resist the 
wrenching asunder.of ties which, once formed, 
would be, to her, indispansable. 

Her character. was purely and digtinotly 
womanly. She comld not stand alune. She 
must lean on, cling to, someone, and she had 
found her need In her-yonnger siater, Vera. 

Bat euch a neiune as.this could scarcely— 
however loving and, sympathetic—understand 
the far more complex.character.of the strong. 
willed, celf-reliags. woman who could svffer 
and give no sign,and could smile and jest 
when it would seem she ought to weep, 

Doris, of necessity, shus cut frem muah 
intercourse with her kind, bad little data 
upon which to form her ideas of Vera‘s feel- 
ings eave her knowledge or conjecture of what 
ker own would be in. simUJar cironmatances. 

While folly aware that Vers. and berself 
were very dissimilar, she did not dissect this 
trath, and, in effect, though nok admittedly, 
she measured Vera hy herself. Smali marvel 
that the younger sister: remained an enigma 
to the elder. 

Vera's domestic task was. soon completed, 

and then-she turned. again to Doris. 
_ “Come, my dear, seid she, brightly. ‘It 
is timayou were in bed. I will come presently, 
{ must touch my drega a bit for to-morrow 
night. Oue.of the.giria said is looked shabby, 
and 60 it does.’ 

** Lat me do it foryeu, Vera?” 

“* Coxtainly not,” wasthe decidedreply. You 
slave away.enongh; at my dresses. We.shall 
both have-to ply the needle vigoronsly for the 
new pisce—there are three dresses, and all 
expensive. Sam Haynes. onght.to have given 
me more money or something towards my 

dxesses; but, of course, he shinks the ‘ splendid 


She answered 


Opportunity,’ as ho called it, as good as three 
poands per week extra. I don’é agree with 
him,’ 


‘*‘ Mercenary girl!” said Doris, smiling, as 
she rose, but immediately adding, “ you 


self, Vera!” 

‘‘More than you imagine. Now, no more 
flattery. Go tobed, like a good child!” 

She opened the deor, and wens before her 
sister with the chamber candle into the ad- 
joining room where they slept. 

Then, after promising to do her work as 
quickly as possible, Vera returned to the 
parlour, taking with her the stage dress that 
required her ekill; omd@, sitting down by the 
fire she commenced her task, 


CHAPTER II, 
“* And Heaven thee save, and mayest thou have, 
A lady to thy mind, 
More woman proud, and half as pure, 
As one thou leav’st behind.” 
—E. B. Browning. 
For some moments the needle flew rapidly 
through the fabric thas rested om Vera’s.knee, 
and tnosbled in glossy folds on the; rug; buat 
more than once.there was.an onainous quiver 
of the firm lips, and presently the deft hand 


the mind untrammelied to wander where it 
listeth—and ntter solitude are the worst con- 
ditions for gaining a victory over unwelcome 
thonghts, and this. time Vera was conquered. 


went her face, hidden in her hands, her-whale 


know I am only jokiog; it is mos of yourself , 
you sare thinking, You never do think of your- | 


flagged a little; but with a half frown, as if ; 
vexed at her own weakness, the girl pulled | 
herself together, and went on with her work | 
in a kind of desperate manner, fighting sgaiast | 
the thronging thoughts that the very effort to | 
chase away appeared to invest with greater | 
persistency; but needlework—which leaves | 


The needle ceased—the glittering stage dresa | 
slipped to the ground ; aud.down on her kuee | 


frame shaking with pageionate, batsiient weep. | 


ing, for she was mindfal of her sister in the | 


next room. And though the effort to.suppreas | 


all sound cost her actual physical as wellas — 


mental pain, she struggled bravely and suo- 
cessfully for at least so machself-command, 

It was not often the brave-hearted girl gave 
way Jike this.. Ske would not, even in private, 
indnige ‘‘ the loxury of woe” lest. such indal- 
gence shopld weaken her power of self-control, 
and so she might, in Doris’s presence, betray 
herself. 

In her condemnation of Philip, Leigh she 
had gived utterance in the main to her real 
feelings—somewhat coloured, consciously, for 
Doris’ sake; uneonsiously, from the nos un- 


natural hitsernesa her lover's conduct: had | 


provoked. Bot Vera was not % woman to love 
lightly; amd though she had the moral 
strength to make.a. great sacrifice for the sake 
of duty, she tred her heart underfoot in doing 
it. But this Doris, if ahe.cauld helpit, shonid 
never know. 

She was too-clear-sighted to affeot indiffe- 
reves with regard to Philip Leigh. 


Doris wonla see through euch a,transperent | 


subterfuge. The tone she adopted left Doris 
just in the position we have deseribed— 
puzzled, but. hoping that her sister's happiness 
was not really very deeply involved, and that 
in time the wound would heal. 

How.true it is that those nearest and dearest 
to us are offen the least capable of under- 
standing us! 

It Vera.Grahame was too independent, let 
the circumstances of her life plead for her; 
for she had sarly been callgd upon to bear 
the whips.and stings of ontrageous fortune, 
and to work hard:for others as:wall.as herself. 
The father of these two ginls, Doxis.and Vera 
Grahame, had been..a elergyman, & curate in 
@ crowded London parish. 

He.was well born, and bad some rich rela- 
tions, but the brazen and the earthenware pos 
followed the inevitable course, and the eartken- 








ware pot was left to struggle with a sickly 
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wife anditwo children, one of whom «as lame 
from her birth; and the rich xclations were 
best pleased that “dear Wolter’ cid not 
care about being invited to dinwer paritics and 
the like, 

It-is.very awkward to huwe a&é your twhle s 
man in a shabby coat, cbviously » gcxtianem, 
whom you can néiiker igncze nor patronte. 
For “dear Walter” was too proud to acceps 
putromaege. To be “ let slave eeverely"’ is bat 
the natural fate of 2 poor relation, and ® maa 
of the world wil! aiways regard the inevitable 
with serene philesophy ; bet only a sycophants 
will endare to be pasronised, and Mr. 
Grahame picferred a Shaboy cunt fo shabby 
conduct. 

Doris and Vera grew from infancy tc obiid- 
heod in the bard, but in many rezepeots sala- 
tary sehool of poverty—‘' genteel poveriy,”’ 
the harshest form of thet never agreeable, 
thoagh in goody-goody books, and voshese 
elge, picturesque condition of existenre. 

‘* What will becomes of the children?" waa 
the ever recurring question that perplexed 
Mr. Grabameand bis wife more than-all theiz 
Oter troubles. Doris wouid never be able 
to work for herself. Physically and men- 
tally she waa unfiited to cops with the world, 
bot Vera had “spirit enongh for ali the 
family put together,” as theone servant of the 
modest household was wous tio declare. 

Even as 2 baby the younger eister fonghs 
Doris's battles aa well ag her own, and wher 
they grew older Vera's indepwvdenee of 
character cams ont in very sirong relief. 

Gentle Doris loved parish work, tavglt in 
the echools, and helpsd to make clothes for 
the poor; but Vera showed « more worldly 
turn of mind. She would study Latin with 
her father, and Icarn mucico diligentiy ; bus 
she disliked needlewor! heartily, anri only dia 
what she was obliged to do, She atuxdily 
ignored Derces Clabes, and deelared thas even 
when she was old enoggh ehe wonld not teach 
in the Sunday-school, 

In secret this young person indoiged & tasta 
of which none iu the heuse except Doria had 
any idea. Shakespemve's playa were her chief 
delight in literaters, anc she would spend 
heurs poring over thom in a remote garret 
given up to the chiiczen asa play-room. 

Io this garret also wore enacted eandry 
scenes, with Doris {ov amcience, and some- 
times as anassisianti., Vcr. fully intended, in 
these days, to astonieh tke townnaJulies, and 
at no very distant pericd to shaw @ wondering 
public how little it had hitherto comprehended 
the character of Lady Macheth, 

Doris used to emilo at those aspirationa, 
and say that no one wou'd hear of Vera going 
on the stage, and then Vera eeitied her lips 
together, and held her tongue, Not even to 
Doris did she breaths her determination to 
make her living 22.42 noiresa, 

Doris was fifteen and Vera twelve when 
their mother died. After this their father 
began visibiy to fail. It was then that Vora 
one day betook herself surreptitiously to the 
—— Theatre, and asked for the balies-master. 
Her request was guanted, and the ballet-master 


| noting her beauty and grace, and also her 


refined air and well-worn apparel, asked her 
what-ehe wanted. 

Vera, withont giving any names, stated her 
ease Sappose abe wanted employment, 
would he give is hex? She oould danne; she 
could learn parts, Would she do in the panto- 
mime? The ballet-meater tested her, and 
found that she danced so well that he asked 
her wonderingly who hed taught her. No 
one, ehe said ; she loved it, and ured to practise 
it by herself. Then she recited, and he 
nodded his head approvingly. 

“IT bave nathing for you now,'’ said he; 
‘‘but come to me in s another month, when 
we are getting ready for the pantomime, and 
I will give you something to do. Theres 
money in you, my dear!”’ 

And Vera retired, triumphant, and pursued 
her secret studies more diligently than ever. 

Another two years went by, and Mr. Gra- 
hame died—quite suddenly. A distantrelation 
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appeared and buried the Rev. Walter Gra- | 
hame with strict economy. Next, he grum- | 
blingly considered the fatare of the children. 

Doris, of ccurse, must be a governess; and | 
Vera? Then Vera spoke cat. 

“Doria,” said she, ‘can be a governess , 
till I am able to keep her; but che is not; 
going to remain a governess. I am going on 
the stage!” 

Vera had thrown down a bombshell! A, 
terrible explosion followed ; but she stood her” 
ground like a rock. | 

“No, I am very ignorant," she said, ‘I 
know very little about the stage ; but anything 
is better than charity! You don’t want to: 
help me from kindness, bat only to prevent 
me doing what you fancy will diegrace you. 
You would put me away in the country to 
some old lady’s drudge; there would be no 
danger then of my disgracing you. You only 
buried my father for shame’s sake, not for 
kindness! I don’t wan’t your charity! 
Wherever you put me I should run away! I 
have made up my mind long ago, and I shall 
not alter it! You need not trouble about 
getting a situation for Doris; the rector has 
promised to do that.” 

There was clearly no doing anything with 
Vera. She was pronounced ungrateful, in- 
solent, headstrong, contumacious. 

She set those firm lips of hers together, and 
went straight to her friend the ballet-master, 
who forthwith engaged her as a fairy for the 
ee Christmas pantomime ata salary 
of ten shillings a week. 

Of course, Miss Vera Grahame—or, as she 
called herself professionally, Vera Gray—found 
life behiud the scenes anything but fairyland. 
But she persevered steadily in the line she had 
chosen ; and when she rose to the dignity of 
twenty shillings a week she wrote for Doris to 
leave her situation (poor Doris was a nursery 
governess on twelve pounds per year and 
> Christian privileges ’’) to come and live with 

er. 

Doris, miserable as she was, would have 
hesitated before consenting to be a burden on 
her brave young sister; but Vera’s life was a 
perilous one, and her sister could make for her 
what no one else conld—a home. 

It wasa “third-pair back” in a street in 
Soho for nearly a year, but it was a home, 
nevertheless ; and Doris and Vera had many a 
merry evening, over no more dainty fare than 
tea and bread, butter not always forming a 
portion of the repast. 

Of course, Vera might have done much 
better for herself and Doris in a worldly point 
of view, as many of her companions who wore 
sealskin, and rode in broughame, though their 
earnings vere the same as ter own, were not 
slow to tell her. But the girl was never 
tempted to follow their cynical counsels, and 
80 failed to fulfil the gloomy prognosticutions 
of her angry relatives. 

Of course Vera, being handsome and gifted, 
ought to have gone forward in her profession 
in great bounds; bot the theatrical career of 
reality and that of fiction—as too frequently 
= but a faint resemblance to each 
other, 

Vera had no legitimate interest, and declined 
to avail herself of the only other kind of 
interest open to her; consequently she found 
her path a very uphill one, and was again and 
again passed over for women in every respect 
ber inferior. 

Bat she stroggled on valiantly, if ofien dig- 
heartened, never despairing. At any rate, 
she could make s living, if she could not reach 
the height of her earlier aspiraticns. 

She often lIavgbed now at her ambitious 
dreams of Juliet and Lady Macbeth; but in 
her secret heart she had not quite given them 
up. 

It was while playing at Manchester, as the 
heroine of a comedietta, that Vera met Philip 
Leigh, 

The girl was barely twenty; Leigh about 
ten years older. He was a writer, already of 
some repute, but like a geod many authors, 





not so well off in a pecuniary point of view as 


the public who read his books imagined. Vera, 
who never troubled her busy clever head about 
love and lovers, did not imagine when night 
after night Mr. Leigh came to the theatre 
that she herself was the attraction, and when, 
ene night, while she was at supper with the 
stage-manager and his wife, he came in and 
was introduced to her, she thought him very 
handsome and agreeable, and told Doris on 
her return home that he was the most 
pleasant man she had ever met. He talked to 
her as ifhe had common sense, and not as if 
nonsense and compliments were all that a 
woman—especially if an actress—was capable 
of comprehending. 

“ Perhaps,” said Doris, smiling, ‘‘ he found 
you even more agreeable than you found 


be | him?” 


‘Doris! absurd!" replied Vera, staring. 
“I hope he does not, because it would be no 
use if he did!” 

Doris abstained from seeking an elucidation 
of this somewhat enigmatical assertion ; she 
kept her own counsel, and her conjecture 
proved correct. Vera had been in the habit of 
considering herself so entirely Doris’s property 
that she was sincerely distressed when she 
discovered that her sister's empire was being 
invaded, and when, one day, Philip Leigh asked 
her to be his wife, ehe was, though hardly 
a for his prayer, somewhat startled, 
nevertheless, and felé as if an affirmative 
answer would bea kind of treason to Doris, 
even though it should not involve separa- 
tion from her sister. This she could not for a 
moment contemplate, and she told her lover so, 
when he had persuaded her (no very d fficult 
task) that Doris would not object to his shar- 
ing the heart ebe herself had hitherto 
monopolised. 

‘‘ I never dreamed of such a separation, my 
Vera.” Leigh said, smiling. “ Doris would 
live with us. I am not rich—far from it, 
but I have enough for us three.” 

Vera started at those words, and a cloud fell 
on her brow. 

‘* Philip,” she said, quickly. ‘Icould not 
give up my profesesion—not yet.” 

Leigh was a very proud man, and though 
he had no abstract prejudice against the stage 
as a profession had always declared that his 
wife, if he married an actress, should never 
have his consent to remain in the theatre. 

‘* Child!’ he said, gravely, ‘' you could not 
imagine that I would allow my wife to 
continue on the stage. It would be impossible, 
and quite unnecezear y.”’ 

‘* Why impossible ? And it might be very 
necessary, Philip,” said the girl, growing 
paler while she spoke, but speaking resolutely. 
‘*My firat duty is to Doris. That isa tie of 
inheritance, any other tie is formed by my 
own free will, and must not clash with that 
primary duty. When wes of the present 
we must not ignore the future. You know 
whatI mean. What you have will suffice now, 
but there may come a time when—when,” 
her head dropped, her voice fell, ‘ there will 
be others to think of, and you may be no 
richer then than now.” 

“Vera! do you think that I could grudge 
— anything, while I have bread to give 

er ” 

‘The bread might be lacking, Philip, and 
Doris must not want. She is mine—my care 
—a sacred oharge ; and, be the cost what it 
may, I must cling to her. You might never 
regard her as a burden—you might be willing 
to see your own wife want, that sbe might be 
supplied (but would you?). Yet how would she 
feel ? Pat yourself in her place, and answer the 
question. My earnings keep us both in com- 
fort, if notin loxary. We are never in debt. 
If, when I become your wife, I leave the stage, 
I put my own happiness before, perhsps her 
very life. She is not strong, like me; she can- 
not starve. It would kill her, as it killed my 
mother.” 

Leigh pleaded, reasoned, but all in vain. 
Vera remained obdurate, 

“You are are asking me," she said, ‘to 


give up Doris’s interests toa groundless pre- | 








judice ; but, unjust though you are, I should 
yield to your wish if I had only myself to 
consider. I would take the risk, but I will 
not let Doris take it.” 

*' You do not love me,” said Leigh, passion. 
ately, ‘‘or you could not reason like that.” 

‘ Perhaps,” returned Vera, quietly, «I do 
not love you, as men generally understand it 
when a woman is the giver, and a man the 
recipient. I do not give up anything and every. 
thing that my lover may choose to demand of 
me, while he will yield nothing. I do not 
sacrifice all independence of thought and pur. 
pose at his bidding. I do not merge my whole 
existence in his; and after I have been for 
years a thinking, active unit, suddenly eiak 
into a nonentity, an unreasoning echo of a 
husband’s opinions, or whims. I do not love 
you in that ion ; and so, perhaps, I am an 
unwomanly woman. I cannot help that. I 
had to earn my bread, not to think whether 
that needful process would render me attrac. 
tive to men or not.” 

‘Vera, you are cruel. If such a woman as 
= picture had been my ideal I should never 

ave sought you. I ask but one sacrifice, and 
you deny it me.” 

‘* Yes,” cried the girl, with flashing eyes, 
‘* You ask me to give up my career, to trample 
on what is to me a sacred duty, and becauee I 
refuse you, you believe I have no love for you. 
I require of you to give up a blind prejudice, 
and you cannot make the sacrifice. Which of 
us two demands of the other the most? If 
your love can yield so little for my sake, 
we are best apart.” 

‘So be it,” said Leigh, calmly. ‘It may 
be that we have both made a mistake, and that, 
as you have said, we are best apart. Any 
man worthy the name would rather that his 
wife did not work atall; but if there were need 
for it, I should not set my face against work 
not derogatory. The stage is derogatory. I 
could not suffer my wife to follow theatre 
ag a profession.” 

“ Then,” said Vera, ‘‘ there is no more to be 
said. My resolve is made, and nothing will 
shake it, and I daresay we shall neither of us 
regret what has happened, I should xever 
make an ideal wife. My life has not fitted me 
for idleness and domesticity. I should not be 
able to make you happy—at least, I am afraid 
so. Iam sorry you ever met me; but regrets 
are of no use now. Good-bye.” 

Men rarely understand women, and Vera’s 
words and manner throughout this interview, 
but especially her last speech, might well 
have puzzled the wisest of her own sex. 

Certainly the girl had not been very con- 
ciliatory. Her lover had provoked to a! 
resentment s spirit as high and independent 
as his own, and Vera had exerted all her 
powers to assume an indifference as far as 
possible from her real feelings. “i 

It could hardly cause surprise that Philip 
Leigh should be staggered, and begin to doubt 
— the girl not been playing with 

im. 

That she did not love him very fervently 
he fully believed at the moment, and his 
answer was to bid her farewell. 

“ You are right,” he said. ‘We have both 
made a mistake. Adieu!" ce. 

So each went their separate way, and Philip 
Leigh left Ergland, ana Vera worked op, with 
resolute will and the frank smile on her lips, 
and an ever aching heart within her. 

Three years had passed since that day when 
she gave up all for Doris’s sake, and no sign 
came from Philip Leigh. = 

Perhaps, the girl often thought, and tried 
to wish—but tried in vain—he had learnt to 
believe what he had untruly spoken in the 
heat of anger, that he had made a mistake, 
and had ceased to regret their separation. 

Then she would reproach herself with hav- 
irg been too haughty, and having held to her 
resolve with a needless show of independence ; 
but, after all, nothing would pene have 
softened his determination save a supplicatory 
tone to which she would never stoop. 

It was not in Vera’s nature to plead for 
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jaatice as though it were a favour, and she 
committed the usual error of a haughty 
temper, of forgetting the golden mean. 

And now she sat by her fire alone, weeping 
pitterly. Certainly, whatever change came 
over Pailip Leigh’s feelings, she loved him the 
game as in the old time, which seemed so far 


away: 

It was foolish, she said to herself, to les her 
mental eyes dwell so much on a page that 
ought to be closed for ever—that was closed, 
save &§ & Memory only; bat strong feeling, 
once stirred, cannot be repressed by reasoning. 
If it be really folly or sin it is wisest not to 
bring it too prominently before the bar of 
conscience, and examine into its antecedents 
and its present guilt ; but to give the mind, by 
earnest work, something else to think about, 
and # healthy mind will in time gain the 
victory. 

Bat Vera was neither foolish nor wicked, 


and if she had been judge of another case than |I h 


her own, she would have vindicated that which 
she now condemned. 

It is the fault of self-controlled, strong. 
willed men and women to be stern, even harsh 
censors of their own feelings, as it is of the 
weak and morbid to be self-indalgent, though 
- hard on the real or supposed failings of 
others. 

Vera struggled to suppress her grief, and her 
soba ceased at last, but more because she was 
thoroughly exhausted than because her own 
eff .rts were successfal. 

She picked up the fallen dress and con- 
tinued her task, and ere long her swift and 
skilfal needle had eff-cted the desired trans- 
formation. 

When she stole softly into the bed-chamber 
Doris was already fast asleep, looking as 
peacefulasa child. Vera sighed as she turned 
away, wishing that she, too, could sleep that 
dreamless, untroubled sleep; wishing—but 
this was only for » moment—that she had 
never met Pailip-Leigh. 

It might seem strange that this last wish 
was not an abiding one, for her love for Pailip 
Leigh had brought her only sorrow, and would 
be an abidiag grief throughout her life. 

Yet what man or woman in the like case, 
does not say in substance, if notin words, 
“Ich haben geliebt und geliebt ! " 

There isa grandeur, a pathos, a truth in 
those five words that cannot be sarpassed or 
supplemented. 





CHAPTER III. 


*¢ Through all hopes that keep us brave, 
Further off or nigher, 
Love me for the home and grave, 
And for something higher. 
*¢Then if thou wilt prove me, dear, 
Woman’s love no fable, 
I would love thee—half a year— 
As a man is able.” 
—E. B. Browning. 

Tse rehearsals of the new piece at the 
Athenian went well, and ‘‘Sam” Haynes, as 
he was familiarly called, the stage-manager, 
— his hands, and prophesied a “big 

0 ” 

‘* We shall do, my dear,” said he, one morn- 
ing to Vera. “And you're first-rate. You 
are, indeed! I always had a good opinion of 
you, you know.” 

“You show your appreciation, Mr, 
Haynes,” replied Vera, laughing. ‘ When is 
the dress rehearsal ?’’ 

‘Dress rehearsal on Saturday. The call 
for principals is for twelve; bat no need to 
tell _ to be punctual—you always are.” 

“Panctuality is the soul of business,” 
quoted Vera. “By the way, has anything 
more been heard of the rich man who is going 
to buy the Athenian?" 

Vora, as she asked this question, was lean- 
ing against one of the wings; Sam Haynes 
stood near tipping a chair that had been used 
for some “ business’ during the rehearsal. 
He brought the chair down with a slap, and 


gave a knowing nod, two or three times re- 
peated, before he slowly replied, — 

“ Cer—tain—ly, my dear—something more 
has been heard of the rich man aforesaid. 
Between you and me and the gate-post the 
bargain’s pretty well conciuded. I suppose 
you are glad?” 

“ Why, yes; for if the Athenian was closed 
my engagement would close also. I suppose 
the purchaser is going to make all sorts of 
improvements ? o you know his name 
now?” 

“ Leigh—Mr. Leigh.” 

Vera almost started, simply at the mere 
sound of the name; but Leigh was not an 
uncommon name, so she merely remarked,— 

‘‘I hope he won't meddle as theatre pro- 
prietors so often do; and they seldom know 
= about the practical working of a thea- 
re,” 

‘ This fellow knows a good deal, from what 
ear. Mind your p's and q's at the dress 
rehearsal, for he is very likely to come." 

‘Is he?” said Vera, indifferent!y. «‘* Well, 
Mr. Haynes, I must be off. Good-day.”’ 

And she departed, stopping on her way to 
purchase some dried fruit as & treat for Doris. 
Her heart felt lighter to-day than it had done 
for some time, for now that the Athenian was 
secure from bankruptcy, she would probably 
be safe in her position in the theatre for, at 
least, the remainder of the season. 

It will be no cause for surprise that Vera 
did not say anything to her sister about the 
new proprietor of the Athenian. She knew 
that Doris would be sure to ask her if she had 
any news on the subject, and she preferred to 
await that question. She shrank from utter- 
ing the name at all; but it would be so hard 
to say, “ Doris, the Athenian has been bought 
by a Mr. Leigh.” 

Doris’s start and quick look must be 
endured anyhow, and heartily Vera wished 
that her sister would have enough presence of 
mind to take no notice; but if pain must 
come, she would not meet it half-way.  - 

The inevitable question came as the sisters 
sat down to “high tea.’’ The rehearsal had 
lasted from eleven to four, and Vera had con- 
sequently had to dispense with dinner or even 
luncheon—a common theatrical experience. 
So Doris had provided a substantial repast, to 
which, however, Vera did but scant justice, 

‘Well, Vera,” said Doris, presently. ‘Is 
there any more news about the Athenian ?”’ 

Vera replied at once. 

“Yes; Sam Haynes says the matter is as 
good as settled. A Mr. Leigh has bought the 
theatre.” : 

“Leigh!” repeated Doris, quickly. 
“‘Not——” she paused, flashing painfally; 
but Vera did not seem to be moved by her 
sister's involuntary exclamation. 

‘‘ Not Philip Leigh,” said she coolly, filling 
up the hiatus. ‘‘Heisa poor author—not a 
millionaire.” 

‘*I¢ was only the name! " murmured Doris, 
halt apologetically. 

‘“* As if Leighs were not as common as roses 
in Jane,” returned Vera, with a curtness 
most rare in her. ‘ You read far too many 
novels, Doris,” 

“ Strange things += in real life, Vera.” 
‘*Sometimes, not often, In novels and 
melos [melodramas] the hero goes away poor, 
and comes back with a fortune, made in some 
incomprehensible fashion ; and his first task 
on returning home is to seek out the heroine, 
who isa needlewoman, or something of that 
sort, and marry her. In real life the hero 
seldom makes a fortune, or if he does, he takes 
care to leave the needlewoman to her ‘ honest 
toil’ and her garret. The brazen pot and the 
earthen pot cannot float ther.” 

‘Vera, you are an inc) ble cynic.” 
“There is nothing like adversity, Doria, 
dear, for washing away the rose tints of exie- 
tence. I wish, as I said to you the other 
night, that I could see with other eyes than 
my own. I should never want to be blindly 
credulous. I see no advantage in that; but I 





trasting—to have more faithin my kind. Not 
that the feeling lasts, for, after all, there is no 
sense in seeking a fool’s paradise | '' 

‘* Bat ia trust a fool's paradise, Vera?” 

‘ Perfect, all embracing trust—yes. How 
can you so rezard any human being? Where 
there is imperfection there is always the 
liability to fail.” 

“ Are there no exceptions to your rule?” 

‘*Only one—you, Doris. You may smile, 
but you are not like other people. The world 
has had no chance to spoil you; so it is not 
only my love for you that inflaences me." 

‘It is very good of you to think so highly 
of me, Vera; but I wish—I wish you had 
made another exception.’’ 

“T could not do that truthfally, Doris. I 
do not trast Puilip Leigh as Ido you! Don't 
look shocked. I have unquestioning faith in 
his honour; but in one thing I do not trust 
him. I would not trust any man, though I 
would some women!" 

‘* You mean his constancy ?”’ 

‘* Ay. Men don’t love as women love, Dorie. 
Not one man in fifty thousand is proof against 
absence, change of scene, and new faces 
You think it strange that I can love a man of 
whom I can say so deliberately that I doubt 
if he still loves me—that is, as he did once ; 
but it does not seem strange to me at all. I 
never thought or felt diff-rently. To me 
three or ten or twenty years would be as one 
day, so far as my faith went. But I ama 
woman. Men are so different!" 

“You tolerate the defect?" 

‘'Why not? You must take the world aa 
you find is. Men are the happier for the 
defect. You have read ‘Bianca amoung 
the Nightingales?’ That is quite true to facts. 
Mrs, Browning was no cynic, but she under- 
stood human nature.” 

Doris looked at her sister in some perplexity. 
Vera had risen from the table (she meal was 
now concluded) and was standing before the 
fire, resting one foot upon the fender, her face 
somewhat averted from her sister —whether by 
accident or design the elder could not tell. 
At any rate, it prevented the scrutiny that 
Doris would fain have made, though she 
would probably have been none the wiser for 
it; no one knew batter than Vera how to veil 
her thoughts, when she chose to do so. Just 
now, however, Doris was less concerned with 
her sister's last speech than with certain 
words that had, perhaps, fallen inadvertently 
from her, and dashed to the ground the hope 
Doris had cherished more closely than she had 
thought till its destruction opened her eyes— 
the hope that Vera's love for Pailip Leigh was 
wanirg. 

Doris felt very keenly just now how little 
she really understood her sister. She had 
allowed herself to be deceived by Vera's 
steady cheerfulness and almost cynical philo- 
sophy, which could not, in Doris’s limited 
judgment of human nature, oo-exist with a 
strong and abiding love. 

To her Vera's harsh experiences of life came 
in a reflected form. It made all the difference 
that there is between reading about battles 
and fighting them. And she was forced, not 
from egotism, bat from lack of experience, to 
juige her sister from her own standpoint; 
though she was compelled to see that this 

rocess more often failed than not. 

That it had signally failed as regarded 
Philip Leigh there was now no manner of 
doubt, and poor Doris sat in mute sorrow, 
unable to make any rejoinder to Vera's last 
speech, 

For a few moments the young actress was 
silent too; but presently, looking round, she 
saw the grieved expression on Doris's face and 
the tears in her eyes, and her heart smote 
her. 

“ Doris," said she, stretching out her hand, 
which the other instantly clasped in her own, 
‘‘I know what is troubling you, and it was 
foolish of me to speak asI did jastnow. I 
ought to have been more careful ; bat what is 
said is said, and it is useless to deny that I do 





| would like sometimes, at any rate, to be more | 





love Pailip Leigh, and shall love him as long 
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as llive! Icannot-help that, you know, and 
I don’t know why I should try to help it, only 
thai you might be happier if you thonght I had 
no burden to carry but what you could share. 
Bat, after all, Doris '’"—she was kneeling now 
by her sister, clinging to her, the stronger to 
the weaker, as a man vill cling to a woman— 
‘it ig not so heavy a barden, and I would not 
lay it down if I conid. And you must not 
think—for the thought might come to you, 
and you would not, perhaps, like to speak of 
it to me—that if Philip Leigh were married to 
another woman there could be any hatred in 
my heart to her. I conld pray for them.both, 
morning and night, that they might be happy, 
that no memory of me might vex hia peace; 
that she might be to him more than I eould 
have.been! For I have thought of all this, 
Doria, very, very often; but I would not have 
told you of it save to comfort you. You do 
believe me?" 

**T believe,’’ said Doris, softly and steadily, 
‘‘that there never breathed man or woman 
more noble, more pure of hears than you are, 
Vera!” 

And perhaps she was right; but Vera shook 
her head, half smiling, honestly attributing 
her sister's words to the leniency of love. 





CHAPTER IV. 
‘* Tf I should meet'thee after long years, 
How should I greet thee ?” 
—Byrron. 

AutHoucH Vera did not imagine that Philip 
Leigh and the Mr. Leigh who bad become the 
proprietor of the Athenian wére identical, the 
bare possibility, the ever-recurring, inevitable 
“if” made her feel very nevvons as the hour 
for the dress reheargsl approached, 

Reason and common sense proved as useless 
as they generally do in auch case. 

Reason told her that there-were many 
Leighs in the world besides Philip Leigh; 
common sense told her it.was most unlikely 
that he should be the poasesgor of a fortune, 
Still, it might be; and Vera hardly knew 
whether she most longed for-or most dreaded 
the moment that would decide the question of 
Mr. Leigh's personality, 

“Mr, Leigh isn’t come yet,” said Sam 
Haynes, meeting the girl on her way to the 
stage ; “bat he’s sure to be here presently. 
We're not to wait for him, though. Why! you 
are got up to kill—you beat ’em all, you know. 
I always eaid so; there isn’t a handgomer girl 
on the stage—fact!” 

Vera laughed, and went onwards. 

Sam Haynes's frauk compliments were per- 
fectly inoffensive, and most actresses would 
have been delighted with them. Vera, how- 
ever, had too little vanity to oare for the Stage- 
manager's opinion, bad tco much policy to 
show her indifference, though jast now it cost 
her no small effort to disguise her real feeling. 

Bke glanced at the stalls as she stepped on 
to the stage, and saw abont’ half-a-dozen men 
whom she knew, waiting for the rehearsal to 
commence. The author was in the wings talk- 
ing with the manager, 


‘‘ Look at the third row of stalls |’ he whis- 
pered, ‘‘in the centre. There’s Mr. Leigh. He 
came in a few minutes ago!” 

Vera was forced to look now; and, with a 
feeling of desperation, glanced quickly in the 
direction indicated by Haynes. 

Then her heart stood still. The face she 
had half hoped, half dreaded, to see,was before 
har—the face of Philip Leigh. 

The next moment a mist roNed up and hid 
it—hid everything ; and her ears were filled 
with a loud, confused humming, through 
which a sharp peremptory whisper pierced ,— 

‘*Now then, Miss Gray. Are you. dreaming 
—your cue?” 


Vera always wondered afterwards how it 
was that she remembered her lines. She never 
could remember what she :said,.as she sprang 
forwards, quite at random, and delivered the 
appropriate speech ; but she pleased Sam so 
much that he clapped his hands and cried 
‘* Bravo |’ from the wings ; and the encourage- 
ment gave her just the “ fillip ” she needed. 

She went through the rest of the scene with- 
out a fault; but as she left thestage she could 
not resist another glance at the stalls, and saw 
that Philip Leigh had quitted his place. 

Vera was not in the second act, and she 
took refagein the dressing-room, which she 
shared with three or four others. 

It was empty just now, so she sat down and 
covered her face, not daring to give way too 
much, for her privacy might at any moment 
be disturbed ; but it wassome gain tobe alone, 
if only for a short time. 

She did nos think—we have no power 
to think at such times. Ske could only 
feel, and repeat her lover's name over and over 
to herself, as if thereby sho could bring him 
nearer to her, or prove that he still belonged 
to her. 

Even the question, ‘‘ Ishemarried ?’’ did not 
at first ocour to her; but it came afterwards 
with a sharp pang, and she had almost cried 
aloud, ‘‘ Not shat ! ch, not that!” - 

The habit of self-control, however, stood her 
in stead, and she rose up determinedly. She 
had her work to do. That must not saffer 
because her heart was breaking; there would 
be tiave anon for grief. 

So when her turn came again she was per- 
fectly self:possessed, and pride, too, came to 
herasid. If Philip Leigh was still in the front 
he should not imagineehe wore the willow! 

The miserable day came toan end at last, 
and Vera made her escape ag quickly. as#he 
could, being in great fear lest the new pro- 
prietor at the Athenian should come on tothe 


atage. But he did not do so; and general | 
surmises.asto what could have become of ;bim | 





* Thank you, no, I shall remember it if you 
tell me." 


‘© It is 8, Caldwell-street, Kensington, absut 
five minutes from the Metropolitan station.” 

*“ Thanks, much obliged. Good ‘mordme.'” 
Philip Leigh lifted his hat, bowed, and 
departed. He had asked for’ the information 
he required point-blank, without any preamble 
or attempt at putting a.gloss upon the matter, 
because be knew any sach attempt would be 
useless. Whatever he said Sam Haynes 
would only arrive at one conclusion. he 
stage - manager's experience would foxbid 
him to see any but a sinister motivo-in the 
inquiry ; and Philip Leigh,as a man of the 
world, was not likely to blame the man for his 
very natural view of the case, nor yet for the 
alactity with which he gave thse reqaired 
addrees. He eonsidéred Vera a fooliciz gull (he 
had, in fact, told her as much) to throwaway 
‘* good chances,” and considered that he would 
be doing her a great kindness by putting « 
golden opportunity in her way. li Vera 
refused to profit by the opportunity-the fanlt 
would be entirely her own. 

Bat for once, at any rate, Sam Haynes wae 

wholly mistaken, Philip Leigh‘had no such 
thoughts as the siaye-manage! supposed. 
_ He pasted on into the Strand before he 
stopped and looked at his watch; it was four 
o'clock. He must wait a little, Vera would 
hardly have reached home yet. Bat waiting 
wae hard to bear when every moment seemed 
an hour. 

Yet, with a érulyexomplary patience, Philip 
allowed fully half-an-hour to pass before he 
hailed a haneom, and ordered the man to.drive 
to Caldwell-street, Kensington. : 





CHAPTER VY. 


‘Where wilt thou find the unworthier lips than 
mine 

To plead for pardon, with a prayer moze 
lowly ? 

To whom else, pardoning much, become divine, 

By pardoning wholly ?” 
—Lorp Lytton. 

Meanwoie Vera had reached home, and 
found Doris waiting for her. The younger 
girl went straight to the bedroom and took cff 
her things before ahe entered she parlour. 

She wanted, if possible, to smooth away all 
signs of agitation before sceing Doris ; but this 
would not, after all, be. much use, for Doris 
was certaineto see that something was wrong ; 
and she must be told sconer or Jater that it was 


| Philip Leigh who had bought the Athenian. 


were being bazarded among the aetors, when | 


he suddenly appeared, though this was not till 
the group bad dwindled to four or five, and 
had reached the immediate vicinity of the 
stage-door. 

‘* Where have you spruug from, Mr. Leigh?” 


that betrayed some disappointment, 
“From the strect, at this moment,” was 
the reply, ‘‘bat I have been in the house 





Sam Haynes appeared slmost immediately, 
and after a short delay, caused by the tardy 
arrival of the Ieadiog lady, and a hitch with 
the scenery, the busiaess of the day fairly) 


began, 
The firat secre n interior, and the| 
rising of the curfain discovered Rose, the| 


heroine (Miss Bemertor), and Margaretta, | 
her frieud (Mies Gray), apon the stage, con. 
versing. 

_ The dislogne was lively and brisk ; and | 
Vera, who always thoroughly mastered her: 
parts, even for a firat rehearsal, felt for the 
first time a dispovition to forgetfalness, which | 


nearly all the time—at the back of the dreaa- 
circle. The piece went capitally. It is safe 
to. be a hit,” 

The anthor was delighted, but he wondered 
why Mr. Leigh had left his excellent position 


Vera was vexed with herself that the sight 
of her lover had 60 agitated her. It seemed 
foolish to so trouble herself about a man who 
had probably forgotten her. 

She kept this last thought steadily’ before 
her. She would not allow herself to cherish 
any hope that he had repented of his action in 


| the past. If he had done so he would have 
exclaimed the author of the play, in a tone | 


come back before; and if he had not returned 
to her while he-was poor he wae hardly lixely 
to do: so now that he had become wealthy. 
Doris looked up with her sweet smile of 
welcome as her sister appeared, and Vera 
smiled too, but the usual quick, bright speech 


| was wanting. 


for the back of the dress.circle. He did not | 


however, like to ask- any questions, and Philip 


did not seem to think avy explanation , 
| her breath, and a dead silence followed. Vera 


neeestary. 
He lingered talking for alitile while, and 


| then took his leave, but jnet outside the stage- 


door he paused, and half turnivg back, 
beckoned to Sam Haynes, 
‘*A word with you,” hegaid, as the sigge- 


she only conquered by resolutely averting her Manager ran oat to him. 


eyes from the stalls, and throwing hereelf 
with an almost feverish energy into her part. 


* Your servant, Mr. Leigh,” said Sam. 
‘*Can you tell me,’’ asked Leizh, ‘the 


Her ‘' business,” however, presently required | address of Miss Gray? 1 did not know she 


her to retire to the sid 
in the wings, close behind her, stood Sam 
Haynes. 





of the apartment, and | was in thia theatre,” 


The girl walked straight-to the. fire, and, 
withont looking at Doris; said abraptly,—- 

“ Doris, it is Philip Leigh who has bought 
the Athenian !”’ 

‘* Qh, Vera!’ Only that exclamation ander 


broke it. 
‘It is nothing to me," she said. ‘‘Is tea 
ready?” 
‘* Yes, dear, in five minutes.” ‘ 
Doris was about to rise, but Vera stopped 
her. 
‘' No,” she said, gently, “I will geeto it.” 
She bent over the fire to see if the. ke¥ilo 
boiled, and, lifting herself to speak to Doris, 


| caught sight of something shat flashed past 


‘ Been here some time, sir. Yes, I can . 


. } give you her addsess. Shall I write it down?" | 


the window and stopped at the door. 
“ A hangom!” shesaid, answering: Doris’s 
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alittle. “ Who can it be—who can——” 
She. broke off, and her face went as white as 
death. She stood erect-and perfectly still. 
“‘ Doris,” ghe said, ‘it is Philip Leigh !"’ 


Almost as the words passed her lips the {that I am poor, I am at your feet again, to be 


knock came at the door. Doris rose 
hurriedly. 

‘* Vera, it is you he wants to see, I will come 
when I am calied.”’ 

Vera did not oppose her sister. She gave 
her one swift, grateful glance, and that was 
all. Shecould not have spoken a word just 
now, and Doris had too much tact to say any- 
thing. 
She passed gnickly out of the room, and had 

barely entered the sleeping apartment when 
Mrs. Baldwin’s servant opened the parlour 
door, and informed Miss Vera that a gentle- 
man “named Mr. Leigh ’’ wished 4o see her. 

“Show him in, please,” Vera answered, 
quietly ; and Ssrab, retiring, gave plase to a 
tall, handsome man, who, pausing jast beyond 
the threshold until the door was closed, then 
made a step forwards, holding out both 
bands, 

‘\ Vera,” he said, bat his hands fell; he 
drew-back, for Vera, who was standing at the 
er side of the fire, made no move to meei 

im. 

Heaven knows how he had meant to meet 
her—what he had thought to say or do. What 
he actually did say and do was what came 
into his heart at the moment, and now he felt 
chilled and rebuffed. 

Vera was looking straight at him ina kind 
of agony. Why bad he come? What did 
this mean? These were the questions that 
arose within her, but she could not utter them, 
her lips ssemed paralysed, her voice gone. 

Philip could not doubt—meeting that look— 
that she loved him still; but, after all, was she 
not right to repulee him? He had come asa 
suppliant; he had not acted as such, but, on 
the contrary, as though he expeoted her to 
spring to his arms like a naughty child who 
has been pardoned. He bent his head, and 
spoke in a low voice. 

“Vera, you love me still! Can you not for- 
give me?” 

‘*T have nothing to forgive,” said the girl, 
slowly. ‘*You did me no wrong; you could 
not help your convictions.” 

‘‘Tt wasa wrong!” he cried, passionately. 
“A wrong to both of us; a wrong long re. 
pented of. And I would’ have yielded all, 
and come back to you, and pleaded for pardon 
a3 I plead now; bat I Jost almost all I had, 
and how could I return then——”’ 

Vera interrupted him, clasping her hands 
together. 

‘* Would to Heayen you had come tome!" she 
said. ‘‘I should have been so happy—oh! so 
happy, to work for you! Could you not have 
trusted my love, Philip?” 

* To the uttermost |” 

He opened his arms, and Vera threw her- 
self on hig breast, clinging to him asin the 
old time, before the clouds came between 
them. And Philip—well, he said not a word 
for at leasé ten minates, though how long it 
was neither he nor Vera ever knew, 

He could bardly balieve that it. was his own 
darling he held ia his arms, whose lips he 
kissed. once more. How had he deserved so 
great a blessing—that she should have been 
faithful to him who had so oruelly oasé her 
off, and should freely forgive him the wrong 
he had done her. 

‘* Vera,” he said, atlength, brokenly, ‘' your 
noble love makes me fecl how unwarthy Iam 
of you—not one word of reproach—and yet 
you are too jast not to feel that I was not just 
to you.” 

‘‘ Ah! Philip,” said the girl, penitenily. 
“I have spoken harshly of you—I have, 
indeed; and I thought you would have for- 
gotten me!’’ 

“Forgotten you! You were never one mo- 


quick.glance of inqairy, for the:lame girl's 
back wasto ths window. Vera bent forward | bitterly regretted when too late | ” 





were not harsh, Vera. The fault was-mine, and 


. “Too late!” 

“Ay! I could not come back to you, Vera, 
and eay, ‘When I could keep you, I would 
mot suffer you to remain on the stage; now 


your pensioner.’ Vera, I did not think you 
would doubt me; but for my own honour’s 
sake, I could not act so. Would you have 
loved me the betier if I had come to you ?” 

‘*No,” she said, looking up to him bravely, 
“bat I would not: have loved you the less if 
you had come.” 

“Ah! there speaks your woman's hears; 
bui I should have despised myself. Then 
came we.th, suddenly and unexpectedly, 
throz,*: uu old friend of my father's, of whom 
T ad scarcely even heard. I was freoagain— 
free to seek you, to plead for pardon, to ask 
you once more to be my wife. And for some 
time I sought you in vain. I never dreamed 
that you were at the Athenian till I saw 
you on the stage, and yousaw me, Vera, Did 
you know who it was who had bouguté the 
theatre?" 

‘*No, I had only heard the name; bué I 
would not look before, becausa it was just 
possible it might be you, and to see you would 
unuerve me.” 

‘*‘ My darling! how I have made you saffer. 
Bat all the future, Vera, shall be an atone. 
ment for the past.” 

‘Tt is atoned for now,’ she answered, reat- 
ing her head against him like a tired child, 
‘if atonement were needed. I am so happy 
that I think it mast all fade away presently, 
I must be dreaming,”’ 

‘‘No dream, dear one, but blessed reality ; 
and, Heaven helping me, an eternal reality !’’ 
And Vera smiled as she had not smiled for 
three sorrowfal yeare. 

Ié would seem that Doris was in danger of 
being forgotten. Bat not even in her new- 
found happiness did Vera overlook the sister 
for whom she had made willingly and cheer- 
fally so great a sacrifice, nor did Philip gain- 
say her when she said she must go and fetch 
Doris. 

Of course Doris knew very well why Philip 
Leigh had come, and did not need the sight of 
Vera’s radiant face to tell her. 

She went obediently with her sister, pro- 
testing that she was not wanted, but Philip 
and Vera soon made her feel that she was not 
de trop; and never did a happier trio gather 
about a tea-table than the trio in this liitle 
parlour in Caldwell street. 

Before they separated for the night the 
fature had been mapped out by Philip Leigh, 
in whose hands independent Miss Vera was 
content to leave it. 

Vera was to leave the theatre almost at once 
(Philip would provide a substitute), and in 
three weeks’ time was to change Caldwell- 
street for her new home, to which Doris, of 
course, went also. 

‘It will be so odd to be taken care of,” 
Vera said, laaghingly, when bidding her lover 
adien, ‘ You must not be too careful of me, 
Philip, or I verily believe I shall not like it.” 
“You are inoorrigibly independent, Vera. 
But I will try not to offend you by being too 
carefal of you—if 1 can help it.” 

And though Philip Leigh cherished his wife 
as the most priceless of treasures, she never 
found catse to complain that her independ- 
ence was interfered with; nor was Vera 
Leigh, while as self-reliant as Vera Grahame 
had been, one wit less devoted to her husband, 
Where “joy was duty and love was law” 
there was no need for the issue of authority 
cn the one side or the struggle for independ- 
ence on the other; and neither of these two 
regretted the years of stern and sorrowful 
discipline that had moulded the hearts and 
minds of both. They might not have been so 
happy without the experience that had taught 
the one to exact less—the other to yield more. 


COALS OF FIRE. 
—o- 


“You really think it’s quite gone?” gaid 
Beryl Joyce. 

‘Oh, yes, quite gone!” asseverated Mrz 
Harris. 

Beryl was a pretéy, slim young girl with 
dark, hazeleyes, yellow hair waved away from 
& low, broad brow, and a sweet, grave mouth. 

Mra. Harria wag fat, bustling little dress 
maker, and tha scene was the front parlour of 
& Shabby, red-brick house, where the word: 
“ Fashionable Dressmaking’’ appesrec iu the 
window, 

While the garment under consideration was 
& faded soarlet silk, spangled all over with 
tarnished gilé stars, with a bodice .cf red 
velvet lavishly trimmed with gold jace, 

“TI wonder if it could be dyed?" saic 
Beryl. 

‘Bless your heart, it ain’ worth is!’ 
responded Mra. Harris, ‘It’s as thy as 
gauze and all faded in streaks. Seefor your- 
self, Miss Joyce.” 

‘And I oan’t get a new one for less than 
two pounda,”’ sighed Bery], ‘‘even though yor 
are so kind as to make it for me ander the 
regular price, Mra. Harris. Oh, dear, I’m 
so sick of singing in the chorus! Mr. Alphage- 
cot us all down twenty per cent. in onr 
salaries on Saturday, and the costumes ea* 
up so much of the money, and now that Aunt 
Jane is ill, there’s no one to come for me whex 
the opera ia over, aud there’s always euch « 
lot of rade young men standing staring at th< 
stage-door when we pgirla come ont, and—~ 
Oh, it'’s.a.dog’s life!” 

‘“Why don’t you try something elze? 
asked Mrs, Harris, who was folding the poc: 
little red silk ‘‘costume” back into its pazt: 
board box. 

“ What ‘something else’ is there? Ov 
muss live,’’ said Beryl. ‘‘And my voice is 
my only stock in trade. I thought I conic 
sing in concerts or be understudy for a prim 
donna, at least, or I never would havo given 
up my little sohool in the country and com< 
to London. Ag it is, I only earn thirt; 
shillings a week, and find my costumes ont of 
ip, and I can'tsave @ penny, economicalthough 
Aunt Jane and I try to be.” 

‘*How would you like to bea lady’s oom 
panion?” abruptly asked Mrs. Harris, 

‘* What lady?” 

‘‘ She’s musical, too,” said the dreasmaker— 
‘*‘ wants accompaniments played, and all that 
sort of thing. Of course you'd have to works 
for your money, but that you'dexpect. And, 
take it altogether, it would bea safer life for 
a girl with such a face as yours than thio 
behind-the. scenes business.” 

‘Oh, Mra, Harris, tell me who it is! Til 
me whers to go!" eagerly oried Beryl, ‘if 
you did but know half how tired Iam of the 
opera chorus !" 

‘It’s a fine lady in Ashleigh-square,”’ seid 
Mrs Harris. ‘ Her maid sells me her secoad- 
hand gowns, and I make a pretty decent 
profit out of them, She wants a new com: 
panion, The last one has got married—made 
& ranaway match with a druggisi'’s sesistant. 
I’ve got the number wrote down somewhere.” 
‘Do you think I can get the place? " gasped 
Beryl, with varying colour. 
‘‘Well, you oan but try. Yon’re a lady 
born as wellaa she, and your music may come 
in handy,” reasoned Mrs. Harris. 

Miss Audrey Dysart sat in ber boudoir that 
May morning like a princess in her audience 
chamber, 

Little Beryl Joyce's heart quailed at sight 
of the glowing stained.glags casements, the 
carpet of purple Axminster, the gilded tables, 
the grinning Japanese idols on their jewelled 
pedestals, tho gold-threaded screens, and the 
masses of heliotrope—Miss Dysart’s favourite 
flower—that filled a china bowl on the table 
of Mexican onyx beside the rich lady. 

_ To be sure, she was not young, but flowers 








ment absent from my thonghts. Bat you 


[THE END.] 


that grow in the sunshine do not fade readily 
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and Miss Dysart bore her nine.and-twenty 
years right royally. 

“Oh, you're the young pereon I've heard 
about, are you?” said fair Audrey, levelling 
her lorgnette, with scant ceremony. 

“ Yes,” murmured Beryl. 

** Speak a little louder,” said Miss Dysart. 
‘*T can’t bear people to mumble. 

“IT shonld be pleased to obtain the situa- 
tion," distinctly uttered Miss Joyce. 

The heiress pushed a volume of B-owning’s 
poems toward the applicant. 

“You may read a page,” said she, leaning 
luxuriously back among her China.-silk 
cushions. ‘ Ye-es—very well, indeed! Can 
you sew?” 

‘' A little!” 

‘And your music? There is the piano; 
play the accompaniment to ‘ Waiting ’ for me, 
please. Yes, you've a pretty good touch. 
Now sing. ‘When the Tide Comes In.’ Don’t 
be nervous. Ahl a soprano, are you? All the 
better. I prefer the contralto myself. Then 
try ‘My Ain Countree.' Yes, I think you'll 
do. Where have you been living?” 

* This is my first place,” said Beryl, 
timidly. 

** Bat you've been doing something, I sup- 
pose?" impatiently retorted Audrey. 

“T have been singing the chorus of the 
Italian opera,” Bory answered. 

** Oh, a chorus girl!” 

“T soppose that is what it would be called,” 
she admitted with burning cheeks. 

* You won't suit,” said Miss Dysart. 

‘I beg your pardon! You said -——” 

‘You won't suit!” stonily repeated the 
rich lady. “If you had mentioned at first 
that you were a chorus girl, you would have 
saved yourself all this tronble. 

She struck the silver call bell. 

-_" ohn, show the young woman ont!” said 
she 

“Bat,” persisted Bery!, ‘“‘I do not under- 
sétand——” 

“John, show the young woman out! ” 

It was as if a veil of darkness had been 
drawn across the smiling spring sky when 
Bary! Joyce issued forth into the street. 
Unshed tears dimmed her eyes; her heart 
beat with vague indignation. What had she 
done that this sister-woman should be so 
cruel to her? 

She did not give up her position on the 
stage. Aunt Jane, was old and helpless, and 
it was necessary that she herself should eat 
and drink. 

She ordered a new scarlet silk dress and went 
back to the old corner, where she struck a 
cherry-ribboned tambourine and eang like a 
lark in the monster choruses. 

Perhaps it was just as well, for at the year’s 
end she married Herbert Lyon, the con- 
dustor’s son, who was himself arpiring to the 
rank of “ impre:ario." 

‘“* May I be your leading lady, Bert?”’ she 
demanded, gleefully—for she had been a0 
scanted in love and sunshine all her life that it 
took but a little to make her happy. 

He laughed and shook his head. 

“No, sweetheart,’ said he. ‘‘I want to 
leave all my stage cares and troubles behind 
me when I lock the green-room door. You 
shall be my home angel. That will be better 
still, won't it? ” 

_“*Bat I may come behind the scenes some- 
times to speak a kind word to those who 
may be as desolate and lonesome as I once 
was ?” she pleaded. 

And Mr, Lyon did not refase her this boon. 
He was a born commander—a Napoleon of 
the stage—and his first company scored a 
success; and presently Beryl found herself 
surrounded with the luxuries which she had 
once sighed after in vain. 

“Violets in February! "’ she said to aunt 
Jane, who was playing ‘‘bo-peep” with the 
baby. * And a blae velvet gown, with a long 
traia on it, and a real white fox rag for baby 
to roll and tamble over, and a coupe all of my 


owo. Tell me, ann} Jane—am I dreaming 
all this? '’ 


“I'm quite sure you can’t be dreaming the 
baby!” said Aunt Jane, her eyes twinkling 
soberly behind their spectacle glasses. . 
“Bat I was so poor once,” murmured 
Beryl, “so poor and so forlorn! Yes, Agnes 
—what is it?” to a pretty, bright-eyed young 
soprano, who belonged to the company. 

‘I’m sorry to interrupt you, Mrs. Lyon,” 
said Miss Agnes Halliday (her real name was 
Stubbs), “ but if you don’t want to be both- 
ered, you mustn’t be so kind to people. 
There’s one poor womanhalf starving to death 
in the top floor of our block’”’ 

‘*One of the company?" 

“Well, not exsotly. She tried to sing in 
‘Der Freischatz’ chorus, last month, but 
broke down utterly. Never had much voice, 
and what waa left was as hoarse as a raven. 
Old Zimmerman pointed his baton at her and 
said, ‘Zat mees must stop de singing; it is 
no sing, it ia croak!' Poor thing! how she 
coloured up! Bat she’s got such a cough ! 
And really her shabby clothes are no protec- 
tion from the rain onl snow. She don’t seem 
to have any friends in particular; and, of 
course, when anyone isin trouble, we natur- 
ally come to you, you dear guardian angel! 
Here's the address.”’ 

And La Signorina Halliday—nee Siabbs— 
kissed Beryl and ran away to rehearsal 

“Don't go, Beryl,’’ said Aunt Jane. ‘‘ Send 
the dreszer."’ 

“The dresser, indeed!" cried Beryl. ‘‘ She 
don’t know how to talk to poor people!” 

“ Bat lunch is ready,” urged Aunt Jane. 

‘Lunch can wait,” said Beryl, smiling. “I 
won’t be fong, Auut Jane. It was so good of 
Agnes to tell me of this poor creature. Halt 
starving and insofficiently olothed, and I 
lapped insuch luxary! I couldn't look you 
and baby in the face if I neglected a oa!l like 
this, to gorge myself on chocolate and chicken 
salad. Lunch, indeed!” 

A dismal, fireless garret, its sloping and 
mildewed roof seeming absolutely to touch 
the pale face of the poor creature who lay on 
a comfortless pallet in the corner. 

A shabby trunk stood in one corner, a few 
sheets of music were scattered on the table, 
and a mangy far cloak, spread on the bed, did 
duty for other bedclothes. 

At the sound of strange footeteps, the eye. 
lids opened—the weird, blue-grey eyes flashed 
up their startled fire. ce 

“T can't today!'’ said she. ‘I have no 
money. I tried hard—indeed I did. But my 
voice was my last hope, and now it is gone! 
They wouldn't have me—even in the 
choruses!” 

Beryl looked attentively at her. 

“Do not talk,” said she; ‘‘you are too 
weak. Would you like a bowl of chicken 
broth?” 

A starved, wolfish look overspread the face. 

“Chicken broth!" with a little grasp. 
‘‘Bat [have nomoney. Oh, if you knew how 
famished Iam! I drink cold water and I try 
to think it is beef-tea. I chewed up bits of 
paper yesterday and thought of oyster cro- 
quettes. One's fancy does so much; and 
yet—— Yes, I should like chicken broth.” 

Beryl glanced around. The room was 
deadly cold, yet there waa no place for even a 
handful of fire. She made up her mind quickly 
—she always did, this impresario’s wife. 

‘‘ Ris3 and dress yourself,’ said she, quietly. 
re. will help you. My carriage is at the 

cor.” 

‘Your carriage! You are a rich woman, 
then? Bat the rich don’t bave any pity for 
the poor ; I found that out long ago.” 

“Make haste,” encouraged Beryl, ‘and I 
will take you home to lunch with me; and you 
a have chicken broth and creamed choco- 

ate.” 

Oace more the wolfi:h glitter shone into the 
dull eyes. 

“ Yes, yes, I'll go!’ said she. ‘ Bab you'll 
have tohelp me, and my clothes are poor rags. 





You'd hardly believe it, would you, that I was 
a lady once?” 


“TI never saw any one like Beryl,’ said 


Aunt Jane, in despair. ‘ There are plenty of 
places where she could have had the poor, 
hollow-eyed creature boarded, and yet she 
must bring her here! I can’é understand it." 
Neither could Mrs. Baron, the poor soul who 
had so nearly drifted through the dark gate- 
way of death. 

She recovered rapidly. Starvation is a dis- 
ease that does not take long to cure, and hope 
is the best of medicines. ; 
And one day when Mrs. Lyon brought ina 
huge pile of music to be copied for the orches- 
tra, the blue-grey eyes shone with renewed 


courage. 

‘* Woy have you been so kiad to me?" she 
cried, pressing her lips to Baryl’s hand. ‘*‘ Why 
did you not let me die in that hole of a 
garret?”’ 

“* Bacause,” Beryl answered, ‘I was poor 
and lonely once myself.” 

“You! How could that have been?” 

Beryl looked with earnest, thoughtfal eyes 
at the faded face. For a second the past came 
back to her—a room glittering with stained 
glass, gilded embroidery and Japanese drape- 
riese—the scent of heliotrope, the sound of 
singing canaries—the clear, cold voice saying, 
“If you had mentioned at first that you were 
a chorus girl, you would have saved yourself 
all this trouble.” 

Should she tell this woman, sunk to such a 
depth of poverty, why she had been so inter- 
ested in her? 

Should she add even this straw of remorse 
to the burden which already bowed her down ? 
A thousand times—no! 

And so she only smiled gravely, and made 
no answer in words. 








THE GIRL HE LOVED. 
—o— 


‘You have my very deepest sympathy, 
Rob. It was Fine Ph nme Ae of Miss 
Moss.” 

The speaker's tone was not overcharged with 
the sympathy he expressed, and a droll 
twinkle in his brown eyes irritated his com- 
psnion. 

It isn’t over-pleasant to open one’s heart to 
a friend, when that heart has been declined 
without much ceremony by a laughing, blue- 
eyed girl, and then to fiad that friend ready to 
catch the full hamonur of the situation—ready, 
in ‘act, to laugh in one’s face, did not some 
remnant of consideration prevent. 

‘*T don’t want your sympathy, and I don't 
think it particularly deep!" mbled Rob 
Dent, while a dark flash mounted over his fair, 
boyish face. ‘I told you because—well, I 
felt like telling somebody, and you would 
wonder to find me —— from the man you 
knew at college. This blow is one I'll never 
recover from, and——" 

‘‘Never! Iknowyeu; you're & degree more 
constant than the sun. Never were in love 
before—never kept me awake half the night to 
hear you rave about black locks or blonde— 
never! Old fellow, on one like you such 4 
blow——” 

‘Oh, lesme alone! If you bad a particle of 
feeling, you wouldn't chaff me now!” : 

‘‘Now's the time,’’ laughed Fred Lewis, 
composedly. ‘If you came here tosigh and 
weep I'm not going toletyou You have jast 
a week in which to reconstruct that shattered 
heart of yours, for one week from to-day Miss 
Jezsie Moss will be my sister's guest." 

“ And D’'ll depart. You need not ask me to 
look again on her mocking face, Lewis.” 

“It is a lovely face, Rob, andI— Hallco! 
here’s my little cousin ! Now thisis a pleasant 
surprise !”’ : 

A slight, tall figure was flying impetuously 
along the path of the orchard: on a girl’s 
uncovered head the sun sifted, bronzing its 
dark brown hair; and on a saucy, piquant, 
olive-tinted face it flickered joyously. 





With a bound Fred intercepted the figure, 
! and caught it in his arms. 
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“You spring zephyr!" he laughed, and 
gave the velvet-soft cheek a cousinly kiss. 

“ Jove! whata beauty!’ muttered Rob. 

Then Fred introduced cousin and guest, 
and a pair of merry, mischievous dark eyes 
met his own; and—well, we all know that 
when Romeo first saw Joliet he was suffering 
keen gs of unhappy love for another, yet 
straightway he lost his heart to the fair young 
daughter of the enemy of his house. — 

“Tais friend of mine is just now in deep 
trouble, Ivy,” Fred said, with a very grave 
face. ‘‘ His whole soulis in mourning. He 
has had the saddest experience possible to 
man, He has come to this quiet country 
home of mine to—to worry, I believe. 8o, 
cousin, you'll not wonder that he” 

“ Fred, if you don’t stop that nonsense I'll 
knock you down,” said Rob, half laughing, 
half angry. ‘' Miss Lewis is not to think me 
& man with some ‘ cankering care.’ ”’ 

‘*My cousin’s imagination sometimes plays 
strange pranks,” laughed the girl. ‘ You 
— do not look like one in very deep 
trouble.” 


‘¢ € The thickest ice that ever froze 
Can only o’er the surface close : 
A living stream runs strong below, 
And flows and cannot cease to flow !’” 


quoted Fred. ‘In this instance, the stream 
is——."* 

‘*Moonshine!* cried Rob, impatiently. 
“ Miss Lewis, let us leave this romancer, and 
make a tour of the orchard. His society is— 
to be moderate—trying.” 

The pretty girl smiled over her shoulder 
saucily at her cousin, as she took Rob's arm 
and moved away with him. 

And Fred, watching the two figures pass 
down a path bordered on either side by blos- 
som-laden fruit-trees, smiled also. 

‘*T think he has come to the right spot for a 
cure,” he said, softly. ‘Ivy never yet failed 
to catch a heart in the rebound, and poor Rob 
will be as deeply in love with her to. morrow as 
he is to-day with Jessie Moss With Jessie! 
The impudencs of the fellow! As if she would 
ever care an atom for him—the sunny-haired, 
beantifal darling!” 

In half-an hour Ivy and Rob slowly resarned 
along the path. 

The slender bands of the girl were filled 
with wild blooms, aud Rob's mellow laugh 
was floating out on the air. 

The disappointed lover's face was all aglow, 
his eyes alight; and Fred, joining the two, 
laughed a little to himself. 

“Tf Ivy will only stay a week,” he told 
himself, “I'll ask her to—lI’il tell her the 
=a thing, and she’ll enjoy the joke as much 
ag I.” 

He did tell her, when he had a chance, and, 
to his surprise, she looked very gravely into his 
eyes. 

* You want me to flirts with your friend, 
Fred?" she asked, slowly. ‘‘ Sappose I do so, 
and—since I am but human—lose my own 
heart. What then?” 

“Why, he’s one of the best fellows I 
know.” 

‘* Bat—fickle. I'll not play with edged tools, 
cousin, even though I stay the week. I will not 
flirt with Mr. Dent.” 

“Won't you?" Fred asked, slyly. “ You 
can’t help it, my dear Ivy. As sure as you stay, 
you flirt—it’s your nature. I might not have 
said a word.” 

Bat when a new day came and , he 
began to think himself mistaken in his pretty 
cousin. She not only did not flirt with Rob, 
but she avoided him. When he was near she 
grew silent, and rarely lifted her dark eyes, 

_And in watching her, Fred forgot to watch 
ho Mca which might have repaid him 


.* What's the matter with Ivy?” he asked 
his sister, three days later. ‘‘ She is as demure 
and subdued asa nun, Ie she ill?” 

“No; bat I do not think she likes Mr, 
Dent," was the answer. ‘She says also that 
when Jessie comes she will go home, I don't 


know why, buat she doesn’t seem to want to 
meet her.” 

‘* Women are all hard to comprehend,” said 
Fred, impatiently. ‘‘I wanted Rob and Ivy 
to become good friends. Why can't they?” 

“ Don’t suit each other, I suppose,” his sister 
answered, indifferently. 

The week came toanend. Ivy, much against 
her will, was still with her cousins, and had 
met Miss Moss, who, dazzlingly lovely and 
mi asa child, had arrived. Rob also had 
met her, for he now said nothing of curtailing 
his visit, and seemed to feel no embarrass- 
ment when the girl who had rejected him a 
month before gave him her hand in greeting. 

True, his eyes had scanned her face for one 
brief moment as though for something lost or 
forgotten ; then they had left it and rested on 
the dark, piquant one beside him. 

Why a great wave of colour swept up and 
dyed the soft olive of the young cheeks under 
his glance he did not know; nor why, a few 
moments later, Ivy glided out to the wide 
veranda, where moonbeam: lay like streams of 
silver ; it was his only his reason for following 
her, which he perfectly understood. 

In the soft, pale light the girl stood moveless 
and silent as he neared her; the crimson had 
died from her cheeks. 

Were they paler than usual, or was it but the 
moonlight ? 

“Your cousin tells me that you return to 
your homein the morning,”’ he said, after a 
moment. ‘May I tell you something to- 
night?"’ 

She shrank a little, 

‘I think I know it,” she answered, gently. 
‘*Fred told me. I—I am very sorry, but 
please don’t talk about it to me.” 

‘“‘I must!" he said, impulsively, laying a 
hand on hers as it rested against a stanchion. 
‘Fred has not told you what I want to tell 
you now—that I love ~ te 

She drew her hand from his touch and 
shrank again, but he could see a flash in her 
dark eyes. : 

‘* You love Miss Moss,” she said, distinctly, 
coldly, ‘Is it worth while to play at loving 
me? Iam nochild. I know no man loves 
two women within a fortnight. I am not 
light enough for careless wooing, Mr. Dent, 
and the girl you love is too near for either of 
us to forget her.” 

His face coloured hotly, then grew pale and 
set. Mach of its boyishness left it as he 
stood there in the moonlight. 

“‘T have known you buta week,’ he said, 
slowly. ‘ You have the right to doubt me— 
to laugh me to scorn if you are hard enough. 
Bat you shall hear me first—this once, though 
you never listen # me again, I shall tell you 
the truth. I met Miss Moss six months ago. 
I was dazzled by her beauty and thought my- 
self in love—yes, fathoms deep. I followed 
her; she laughed at me. I wooed her; 
she rejected m3. I thought myself the 
most miserable man on earth, and when I 
came here, I told Fred all about it. He said 
I'd get over it, and I felt like knocking him 
down. 

*‘ Then you came, you remember. An hour 
afterwards I knew Fred was right—I would 
get over it—I was over it! Smile at my 
words if you will, they are true. I knew, 
the first time I looked in your eyes, that I 
had not loved Miss Moss—that I had not loved 
any woman before. Since, I have been o 
changed man—content to stand and watch 
your face; happy if you were in the same 
room with me; blest if you gave me a word 
or smile. 

“ey do not think you care for me now; I do 
not think you will trast me fally yet. I will 
ask only this of you: Give me the hope of 
winning your love in time, and let me prove 
that what I bring you to-night is no light love, 
no careless ty 

She looked up at him and her eyes softened. 
Oa that day of their first meeting something 
had ‘aa into her own heart which was 





living still, and which had brought her young. 
soal to the very border-land of pain. 





——_ 

If he loved her—a low, musical laugh from 
the room within stole softly to her. No, she 
would not lean her life upon a reed. She 
would prove this sudden-grown love, lest 
sometime it fail her. ~ 

‘If it is love you offer rae,” she said, 
clearly, “ it willlivea year. If it does not, 
remember you are free to woo where you will, 
If it does, you may come to me.” 

‘: You will be free to accept it then? ” 

“I do not know. I pledge nothing. Let 
the year bring us what it will.” 

He took her hand and held it silently a 
moment, his eyes on her down- bent face. 

‘“* We are both young,” he said, at last. “A 
year is long, but I can wait. Twelve months 
from to-night I will go to you in your home, 
and my prayer to you is, let me not find my- 
self forgotten! "’ 

With the last word, on which his voice 
faltered, he drew her hand to his lips; then 
he left her alone in the moonlight, with a 
— at her heart, yet a faint ache in it as 


A year was so long! Why had she not said 
six months instead ? 


* * aa * * 


A year later, when the bud and blossom 
burst forth joyously in the green country 
about Jessie's home, Rob sought her there. 

The love which bad sprung up in his breast 
for her with such suddenness had not died. In 
all the changes of the year it had been with 
him, strong as in that hour when she had 
stood so fair and calm before him in the 
moonlight, unwilling to accept it, because a 
sweet, girlish langh reminded her that so he 
had wooed another. 

And now, laying her hands in his, she told 
him how her heart had pleaded for him that 
night—how it had beaten for him even then. 

‘Bat I dared not trast you, after what Fred 
had told me,” she concluded. ‘'I feared that 
you but spoke ao to me through pique, because 
Miss Moss rejected you. She is engaged to 
Fred. You do not care?” 

“My darling, I care only for you!” he 
whispered, 








Tue voloanic island thrown up in the South 
Pacific four-and-a-half years ago is beginning 
to be covered with seaweed and vegetation. 
In the course of a few generations it will be 
transformed into a verdant bit of land fit for 
human habitation. 


Ir is stated that in one of the London insti- 
tations which still maintain their quantity of 
alcohol, twenty-four per cent, of the typhoid- 
fever patients die; whereas in Glasgow Fever 
Hospital, where milk is used, the mortality is 
only twelve per cent. 


From his 17th to his 25h year thearmy has 
a lienon every German. During these years 
he cannot emigrate without special permission 
—and that this permission is difficult to pro- 
cure may be iaferred from the fact that in the 
recruiting returns for 1885 no less than 18 000 
were noted as having escaped their obligations 


by emigration. 


Accorpine to “Tae Drapers’ Dictionary,” 
the annual value of the silk fabrios made in 
England is ten millions sterling, and employ- 
ment is given to forty-one thousand operatives, 
Every year we import an immense amount of 
silk goods from Italy, India, China, and 
France—Lyons playing a distinguished part 
in these consigaments. 

A cunrous watch has been brought ont in 
France. The dial is transparent, but there 
are no works behind it, and the hands appear 
to move by magic. The secret lies in con- 
cealing the works at the edge of the case and 
communicating the motion to the hands b 
means of a glass disc, which acts as a too 
wheel. This dise revolves between the front 





and back of the dial, which are both of glass, 
/and hence its motion is unperceived. 
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FACETIA. 





‘* Waen I drink much, I can's work, and’so 
Lletitalone.” “ Thedrinking?” ‘No; the 
working.” 

Quinine tablets are something new to stimnu- 
late the appetite. Sontething older, but jast 
as good, is fasting‘and starvation. 

Wuewn you have # cold you do not know how 
tocure it, Ali your friends know, and they 
tell you, bnt that does not affect the cold. 

Grocer: ‘‘ What kind of tea did you ask 
for, madam?” Customer; “ Five o’clock.-tea, 
please. I hear that’s the mest stylish now.” 

Mrs, Lixpen: ‘‘ Bat your milk never yields 
@ particle of cream.’’ Milkman: ‘' Ab,muzs! 
Tke cream is ¢o thick it fails to the bottom.’’ 

“Wert, my dear Fanny, if I had a tooth 
like thas I shontd have it out.” ‘* Oh, I haven't 
tie nerve.” ‘' Yon leave tiatto the dentiss, 
he'll find it.” 

First Revetuer: “It’s twelve o'clock. Aitn'é 
you going home?'’ Second Revelfer: ‘ Not 
yet. You see, the old lady don't sleep real 
sound before two," 

Hestess: ‘‘ Mits Brown has no partner for 
this waltz, you will not min@ dancing with 
her instead of me?’ He: “On the con- 
trary, I shall be deliguted.” 

** Ou, would T were a bird,” she sang. And 
the young man leaned his head wearily 
upon his hand and murmured, “ Would you 
were, aid the window open.” 

Waevw is takes youug.man.haif-an-hoar to 
put on a girl's skates, and she devotes twenty- 
five minutes to tying his necktie, itis generally 
safe to regard them as engaged, 

‘Wea. Joun,”’ said the teacher, as he 
laid the raler on hia desk and put on his‘ coat 
again, ‘‘I.don’t see why it is whem Iéake so 
much pains'to make you learn———”’ ‘' Please, 
sir, I don’t think you take hali the pains that 
I do, sir."’ 

Servant (at sweet gitl’s bondoir): ™ Mr. 
Nicefeliow is in the parlour, miss.” Sweet 
Girl (throwing down a novel): ‘ Horrors! 
And my hairisalidown! Tell him he'll have 
io wait a little as I’min the kitchen helping 
mother,”’ 

‘‘ Boye—boys!’’ exclaimed an sged grand- 
mother, ‘I would not slide down those banis- 
ters—I would not do it." ‘‘ Why, grand. 
mother, you couldn’t!” said little Charley, 
disdainfally, as he picked himself up from 
the hall floor. : 

Branxs : ‘' The paper says the Ozaris avery 
illiterate man.” inks: “Not up in the 
classics,eh?” Blinks; ‘Worse, They say 
his letters are full of errors ‘in orthography.” 
Winks: “ But, my deax sir, just think, He 
bag to spell in Rasgian,”’ 

Lrrrz Boy: ‘‘ This paper speaks of a young 
lady who has an attractive face. Does that 
mean pretty?’ Papa: “ What young lady is 
the paper talking about?” “It’s about an 
heiress.” ‘“‘ It means she isn’t quité homely 
enough to stop a clock." 

ParantHeorist: ‘ You have a horrible 
cough, my man,”’ Mendicant; ‘ Yes, sir, ter- 
rible.”’ Philanthropist: “Come with me 
and I’ care it.” Mendicant (scornfally): 
“Get ont! It it wasn’t for that cough I'd 
starve or have to go to work.” 

A apy, greatly excited, asked to see the 
editor of a daily paper, and was told it wag 
impossible, the editor being too busy to speak 
to anyone, no matter who it might-be, ‘* Ob, 
that makes no difference,’’ washer reply; ‘' I 
shail. do all the. talking myself.” 

Disovsstne THE New Srrésvas Mryvet.—Firat 
Fair American: “Ob, you should dance 
Steauss's new minuet waltz; it’s perfectly 
lovely!” Second Ditto: ‘I hatethose pokey 
old minuet figures." “Ob, it ien’t like the 
old minnet at-all. It’s too lovely for anything’ 
You waltz a while, and then the musio changes 
and you go off in.a corner and bug.” 





At tse Recror’s Dryxer —Miss Hoyden: 
‘I saw young Mr. Simpson indalging in novel 
reading in charch this morning!" Rector: 
“Good gracions! I never heard of such a 
thing. What washe reading?” “ The Bible; 
it’s very novel reading for Mr. Simpson.” 

A Romany, being about'to repudiate his wife, 
was asked by her kinsmen if she was nota 
handsome and sentible wontan. He roplied, 
pointing to his shoe: ‘ Ianot this*shoe a very 
handsome one, quite new and very well made ? 
yét none of you can tell where it pitches.” 

‘' Dip you attend the amateur theatricals 


last evening?’’ “Yes, Icatme in after the | ( 


first act.” ‘They tell me I carried off the 
honours.” ‘Very likely you did; at least 
some one must have carried thém off, for they 
Were conspicudusly absent in the last two 
acts.”’ 

Bacizy: ‘' How ia that protty litéle widow 
over in Harlem that you have been raving 
about lately?’ Bailey; ‘‘ Ob, she’s married.’’ 
** You don’t seem to have very. good lack in 
your matrimonial ventures, do you, Bailey ?”’ 
‘Oh, I don’t kuow. You see, I'm the:one she 
married,” 

Farrurot Domestic: “ Please; mam, you'll 
have to git another dog, or I won't stay.” 
Mistress: ‘‘I mourn the loss of poor Fido as 
much as you do, but I don’t think of leaving 
the house en that account.” Faithfal Do- 
mestio: “ Bat, mam, you don’t have to wash 
the plates,'’ 

“You see,” said Uncle Job, ‘my wife's 'a 
cur'ous woman. She scimped, and saved, and 
almost starved all of us to get the paridur 
farnished nies, and now-she won’t let one of 
us go into it, and hain’t even bad the window 
blinds of i¢ open for a month. Ste is a 
cur’ous woman.” 

Lawyer : * Well, proceed.” Witness : * The 
Pisintiff resorted to an ingenions ase of cir- 
cumstantial evidence——" The Judye (inter- 
rupting): ‘‘ For the benefit of the jury, state 
in plainer language exactly what you'mean by 
that.” Witness: “ Well, nfy'exact meaning 
is—that’he‘lied'! ”’ 

Snor dealer (for the sake of adding the 
strength of anothér favourable opinion) : *‘ Ah, 
madam, but that shoe is simply petfection 
upon your foot. James, how do yoa think 
Mrs. De Hoot's foot looks in this shoe?” New 
clerk (anxious not to fall short in his exithu- 
siasm): ‘' Immense.” 

A Corsvaat Dratoaue.— “Before our mar- 
riage,"’ complained the wife, ‘‘ youassured me 
that my pathway through life should bestrewn 
with roses, whereas I spend my evenings 
mending stookings.” ‘“W@gl, darling, you 
know you couldn't walk on roses barefooted 
on account of the thorns." 

He: ‘‘I think it is an onirage that the 
ladies wear high hats in the theatre.’”’ She: 
* Yes, I mast admityou men are mach more 
considerate.’ ‘Of course we are.” ‘Some 
of yon who sié in the front row are even s0 
considerate as to leave your-hair at-home. You 
are too good for this world.” 

‘“‘ And now, children,” remanked Professor 
Halles in one of the public schools the other 
day, “if a family consisting of father and 
mother and seven children should have a pie 
for dinner how much would each receive?” 
“ Why,’ remarked the bright boy, ‘each 
would getan eighth.” ‘ Bat there are nine 
persons, you must remember.” ‘ Oh, I.know 
that ; bat the mother wouldn't get any. There 
wouldn’t. be enough to go-around.”’ 

Mrs, Yercer: “I think I will accompany 
your daughter, Clara, to the:ball' this evening!”’ 
Col, Yerger : “‘ What is your object?" Mrs. 
Yerger: ‘When people-see how beautiful she 
is they will say, ‘How lovely her mother must 
have looked when ehe was young.’” Ool. 
Yerger: “ No; that's not whatthey-will say.” 
Mrs, Yerger: “What will ‘they say?’ Col, 
¥Yerger: “* When they see you at ‘the’ ball ‘with 
Clara they will say,‘ see how ugly Clara will 
be when she gets to be as old as her mother,’ 
Mrs, Yerger ; ‘Ob, you brute.” 








Youna Dr. Prite: “T attended Mrs, Lar. 
guish to'day, father, but-I can't’ see for the 
life of me that anything is ‘the mattér with 
her.” Old Dr. Pille (gasping): ‘But, for 
heaven's sake my Boy, 1 hope you didn’t say 
anything of ihe kind to her!" Young Dr, 
Pitle: “No, father.” Old Dr. Piffe: “Good! 
You know athealthy pation? Iasta-a lors! tints, 
Mortimer.”’ 

“ Wet, Vogel, how srany dttheds mates a 
pound?’’ Vogel (the yrover'a' tox)’: ** Sixteen!” 
Teacher: * Corraét! And how maiy pounds 
nidke'a hun@red weight, Brisket?” Brisket 
the botcher’sboy): “ A hundred!” Teacher: 
* Right again | Now, Wintetatéin, how many 
hundred weights are therein aton?” Win. 
terstein (the coal dealer's hoptful) : “ That's a 
business secret!” 

Proresson (garcastically, to inattentive 
pupil): “Me. X. one question more. When 
was the so-called ‘ missing link’ discovered ?" 
Student (droamily): ‘' Mast bave been when 
the father addressed his impertinent. son as 
“ you little monkey.’"’ Professor (irritated at 
the laughter in the olasa): ‘In what age did 
this revelation happen? ” Student: “I think 
at the time of the sattee’age, air.’ 

‘*‘ Joun,” she said softly, “have you been 
saying anything to mother‘about mo lately ?” 
‘t No,” replied John: “why do you ask?” 
‘* Because she said this morning she belisved 
you were on the eve of proposing to me. Now, 
I do not wish you to speak to mother when 
you have. anything of that kindto say. Speak 
to me, and I'll manage the business with 
mother.’ And John said he would, 

* You logk tired, Miss Brown; too much 
dancing?” ‘Oh dear, no! bat-wegave what 
is called an ‘ engaged dinner’ lwst week, where 
eight betrothed couples were invited; and 
afterwards they-each retired te eight different 
corners of the two rooms and whispered all 
the evening; and it rewiinded papa and 
manimea-so much.of their courtship that they 
wentout and:sat on the stairs, andleft me 
alone. Do you wontler I stilldook tired?” 

Secranrstic Mos: “ Bring him out! Hang 
him! Down mit monopdly!” Inventor (put- 
ting his head out of the windew): “ Gosdnese 
me! What does*thia mean?” Mob Spokes- 
man: ‘ You moost die! Ve hea¥ you’invent a 
machine'vat do de work off von hoondret 
men. You dake bread cutoff dere mouths; 
you-—"’ Inventor: * This machine of mine 
is an-attachment for breweries, ‘and ‘will brinz 
beér down-to one cent a glass.”” Mob wildly : 
‘* Harray!” 

Scene: ‘Criminal Tciabat a Quarter Ses- 
sion,” Counsel (crossexamining a doctor) : 
‘Barely you ought, asa medical man, to be 
able to give an opinion without making # 
mistake.” Doctor: ‘I think physicians make 
fewer mistakes than barristers, anyhow.” 
Counsel: “Not at all only your ‘mistakes’ 
are buried six feet underground:” Dactor 
(triamplantly): ‘And yoursare hanged siz 
feet aboveit.” (And then the match was de- 
clared drawn.) 

Mrs. Jotysorz Brown: “My dear, I/have 
decided to get rid of Mary.” Mr. J.-B.: 
“Why, what for? I'm sure-she’sa nice 

b girl.” “ Extremely so, no'dvabs, but, 
I have desided to get rid of her, for with our 
present limited income she's téo expensive.” 
“ Well, how ninch less will you. get’a good 
servantfor?” Mrs. J.-B. (quietly): “It ien’t 
her regular wages, Mr. J.-B., it’s the extras. 
I find yeu give her #wo shillings every time 
you kiss her; we-ean’t i,” 

Monsreve wanted ‘the pictare humg to the 
right; madam wanted it-on the left. Bat 
monsieur insisted that: the servant should 
hang the pictare'according to his orders. Con- 
sequently, Joseph stuck a nail in the wall on 


the right, but thia done, he also went and 


stack another ia on‘the left. ““What-is that 
second nail for?” his master inquired, in 
astonishment. “It’s so as to save me 
thetrouble of fetching the ladder ‘to-morrow 
when monsieur will have come round to the 
visws of madam.” 
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SOCIETY. 
fcrentists declare that veils are injurious 
to the eyesight 

Gyuvastom exercises for girls are more and 
more popular, and the demand for new 
-ymnasia grows with the process of the suns. 

A FASHIONABLE drink ‘at night in Paris is 
bot boiled miik, sugar and orange water. 

Rosa Bonnrvur; the greatest living female 
artist, Claims that she bas painted her best 
pictares sinos she passed sheage-of fifty. 

Tue latest menu-holder is of looking:glasy, 
qiite big enough te reflect a portion of the 
naman cotntengnce divine, and give a more 
flattering xeport of it than can be obtained 
from the back of a spoon or side of a tea- 

ot. 

4 Protecrirn stbumes are almost obsolete; at 
least, the old ones are kept out .of sight, 
perhaps locked. up in eupboards, and the new 
ones appear not. Their place is filled by those 
lovely little screens which add so extensively 
to home decoration, and may be obtained at 
almost any price. 

Tur Qeeen intends, we are informed, to visit 
Hdinbargh during the last week in Anguét, 
when on*her way from Osborne to Balmoral. 
Her Majesty will probably reside at Holyrood 
Palaee for three days, in order that she may 
have time to inspeet- both the Exhibition and 
the Forth Bridge, andeshe will & visit to 
the Dake and Dachess of Bucclench at Dal- 
keith Palace during her stay. 

Or course every new hobby is run to death, 
sud people finally weary of its very name; 
but eventually a good result comes even from 
this, The spirit of the alien idea enters into 
onr-own work, and reappears toned and suited 
to our national taste. This is just what has 
happened with “ Orientalism’ — the ver 
word has become « sort of ghost, 40 be ehud- 
dered at, To-be Japsanese’is no ‘longer inter: 
esting, but exttirely stale-and monotonons. 

Tere was something very melancholy in 
the calebration.of the King of. Bavaria’a-forty- 
ninth birthday, which took place at Munich. 
There|were religictis ceremonies, “ Te Deums,’” 
flags, and-military music galore; bat the 
objest of all thie rejoicing is so hopelessly 
insane that he knows nothing of hia brother's 
tragic fate or of hia’ own acoession. His 
physical health, however, is reported to be 
excellent, 

Tur fattre Qasen of Holland ies fair haired, 
slender, inconspicuous maid of nine, who is 
carefally and simply brought up by her sen. 
sible mother, Queen Emma, The clothes:and 
diet of Princess Wilhelmina would ba con- 
demne@‘as quite’ too plain end common by 
the avérage English child of her ags, as the 
quietness and regularity of her life would 
appear “tao avinthy slew.” Nevertheless, as 
ihe only reigning queen of the fature, she 
already attracts as. many suitors for her hand 
as’ the fair Portia. 

Ir ie understood that thre Princess of Wales 
will go on the Continerit about the end of 
daly, when the Prince goes to Homburg, in 
order to be treated by a specialist for her 
gtowing deafness. Weare sorry however, to 
say, that those who are best able to judge are 
_ Not very sanguine of the result. The Prin- 
coss’8 Gaafness is probably due largely to 
nerves,’ ag are the terrible headaches to 
which Her Royal’ Highness has been subject 
almost from childhood. We do hope that the 
Princess ‘will not be persuaded to undergo 
any painful amral operations,’ as they are so 
seldom guccessfal and often extremely risky. 

A Panis paper thus describes Louise Michel ; 
Her face flames with colour; from the centre 
of her ostrich-egg. shaped forehead her untidy 
hair cascades upon her neck, She dresses in 
black; and no ribbon, flower or jewel shows 
trace of feminine grace. Her eyes are not 
terce. They are filled with tenderness—that 
tenderness which ‘is the origin of all Socialism. 


For she is more a Socialist by bears than by 
reason, 


STATISTICS. 


Ir is estimated that there are in England 
1,500 genuine co-operative sccieties, with 2 
membership of over 1.000000, and which 


poesess in share and loan capital £21000 000. | 


Tue returns of the Board of Trade show 
that ‘during the two months just’ passed, 17,055 
emigrants of British origin left the kingdom— 
being by 4,007 a emaller number than those 
who left in the firattwo months of 1889. The 
emigrants to the United Stutes were fewer by 
2,078 than those in 1889; to British North 
America there'was an increase of 48, and to 
‘all other places’ a.decrease of 1,077, and to 
Australasia a decrease of 900. 

Wer are informed that for every bundred 
pounds of soap used in the United States, 
England and France each use 85 pounds, Ger- 
many 83, Sweden 70, Italy 37, and so on-in a 
descending ecale till we get to Mexico, which 
comes at the bottom of the list with 27. Oar 
insular prejudice ageinst the “ unwashed” 
foreigner should be little shaken by the dis- 
covery-that France equals usin this curious 
table, and that Germany runs us very hard ; 
but, of couree, the difference of population 
must be borne in mind in estimating the 
significance of the figures. As might have 
been expected, Italy is very low down in the 
list; and it wonld almost seem that the 
familiar ‘‘ Naples soap” is made for export 
purposes only ! 





GEMS. 


Tr ‘your faith is weak, do not wait for uit- 
usual manifestations or novel proofs of things 
unseen, bat use ‘the means of knowing God 
which others have' found sufficient, and which 
God has actaally farnished. 

As mamhood and womanhood‘open up, dis- 
crimination is necessary between what ought 
to be remembered and what it were better to 
forget. One good general rule whieh holds 
through life is to forget as‘speedily as ‘possible 
the evil which we ace around us and even 
within us; for evil, like a plant, thrives in the 
light and withers in the darkness. Brought 
into open view, talked about, thought about, 
and stored in remembrance, ita teudenoy is to 
reproduce iteelf. 

Tuey who have read about everything are 
thought to understand everything, too ; but it 
is not always so. Reading farnishes the mind 
only with materials of knowledge ; itis think- 
ing that makes what we read ours. We are 
of the ruminating kind, and it is not encugh 
to cram ourselves with a great load of col- 
lections—we must chew them over again. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


To Crean Brack Lace.—Half oup of rain- 
water, one teaspoonful of borax, one table- 
spoonful of spirits-of wine ; squeeze the old lace 
in this, and ‘then rince in a oup of hot water, 
pull out the edges till almost dry, and then 
press for two days between two’ heavy books. 

To get rid of your cockroaches, make & 

y with two parts catmeal to one part red 
or white lead (twice as much of one as the 
other), and enough treacle to form a stiff 
dough; lay that down nightly where the 
beetles can get at it freely, and you should be 
rid of them in a week. 

Bottzv Ontoxs—Two dozen onions, salt, 
pepper, butter, and milk, Peel, wash and 
boil in salted water until tender; ten minutes 
before the water is drained off add one-half 
teacup of milk, which will give the onions a 
clear, cream Drain; season 





y sppearance. 
with pepper, salt, butter, and one small cup of 
cream or milk, 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


A Faencu toieatist says that people are 
| growing catk, and that all will be black ina 
i few centuries, 

A new word is being invented to describa ac 
verb and noun the process of reprodnotion upon 
the typewriter, and the matter so reproduced, 
It ia manuprint. 

Dr, Gatuina, the inventor of the fanrous 
Gatling gun, is now an old. man of eighty, with 
snow: white hair and cleanly. shaven face, 

In Siberia there ia a-tract of territory thirty 
miles equare sntirely covered with ice sixty 
feet desp. There has not been a thaw there 
in one hundred years, 

THERE are not a few scientific men who 
believe thai navigation of the air is possible, 
and that the eud of this century will find air- 
ships making regular voyages. 

Tue last big gan cast by Keupp is the 
heaviest in the world, and is intended for the 
Russian Government. It is forty feet long, 
has a range of eleven miles, artd weighs 135 
tons, 

Since the inauguration of the new system of 
postal waggonsfor emptying the mail boxes 
in Berlin, an ordinary city letter reaches its 
destination in an hour after leaving the hands 
of the sender. 

Tx Pompeii they have discovered » skeleton 
wearing trousers. The figure is wondesfally 
preserved ; and, judgiag from its position and 
the bundle found at its feet, the man wae 
fleeing from the storm of lava. 


Sreur officers are unknown in the United 
States army. No man weighing over one 
hundred and sixty pounds can join a cavalry 
regiment, while officers in the general service 
are liable to be retired for obesity. 


An old adage thus lays down the proper days 
for wedloek : 


Monday for wealth, Tuesday forhealth, 
Wednesday the best day of all ; 

Thursday tor crosses, Friday for ‘losses, 
Saturday no lack at all. 


A cLosE observer of the habits of bees may 
forecast the weather with constant success. 
On the approach of a' storm they hurry home. 
wards, though the heavens may seem clear 
and raintess, If in the morning they leave 
home with a strong flight, and do not return 
goon, it is a Clear sign the day will be fine, 
for if bad weather were at hand the bees 
would remain near their own home. 


A FORTUNE & Waits the man who can make a 
watchspring that won't break. Every now 
and then someones comes tothe frout with the 
claim that he has made the discovery, but ali 
have, 80 far, failed. The breaking of watch- 
springs is largely due to electrical influences. 
After a wateh-spring has‘been demagnetised it 
is legs liable to break, of course. But to say 
that a watch-spring will not break, or that 
some will break, is nonsense. 


Ix the building of a modern American house 


tion and made to minister to our comfort. 
The space between the walls is crowded 
with tubes and pipes of every description. 
Steam, gas, hot and cold water are carried to 
all parts of the building, speaking tubes and 
ventilating shafts are connected with every 
room, while great oables of insulated wire, af 
large‘as a 8 hawser, illustrate the mani- 
fold uses to which electricity may be put, 
Call bells, automatic gas lighting and incan- 
descent lamps are only a few of these applica. 
tions, and the day is not far distant when 
some simple form of electric motor to run the 
sewing machine and farnish a supply of power 
for many other purposes will be found inevery 
first-class dwelling, As regards sanitary and 
drainage arran ntg, their constra¢ction has 
become a scienceimitself. Take it altogether, 
the American hougeholtter hag no cause to 





regret his lot, 


the axte and sciences are laid under contribn- - 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Roe —The only way Is to squeezs out the spots. 
Baran.—We cannot find the name on any list that we 
have. It appears to be an invented one. 
© Betra.—Your Sentninng is not quite good enough for 
agirl of your age, but daily practice will much improve it. 
Tenant.—If you pald inhabited house duty last 
you are not liable to any further duty on a house which 
you left last Michaelma«, 


J. C.—It is registered societies only which are 
ye ed Ay * ome fone py money without the prouue- 
cate of 


"tan Bory.—London {fs the 
United Kingdom, but Liverpool 
foreign commerce in i 


A Faturr —To re the discharge of a militiaman 
7 — ot apply mmediately to the adjutant of his 
will cost you a guinea. 


ne pote on the bonnet or the hat of any 
woman who has passed the mark of thirty years do 
much to make that woman look younger. 


K.—If the rent is calculated by the year, sfx months’ 
notice must be = to expire on the same quarter-day 
as that on which the tenancy commenced. 


Batrensurc ~An amnesty was granted to all deser- 
ters who would rejoin their regiments during the Jubilee 
yoar—1887 ; but it is not now in operation, 


Tuare Acres —You can shoot or destroy rabbits on 
your farm at any time of the year, or you can employ a 
man for the purpose on your own authority. 


Great Coram Srreet.—We are afraid F me are Hable 
for the calls made by the liquidator of the society ; it 
would not protect your furniture to put it in your wite’s 
name. 


L. S —It does not follow because you have weak lungs 


that you will die of consumption. From what you say 
wo : judge you to be as long-lived as any of your 


eat euont in Se 


J a p.—A publican is bound to sell all intoxfcat- 
ing liquor, which is not sold in a quantity less than half 
a pint, in measures marked according to the Imperial 


Amy.—Don't send them a peuny : you can buy a 
prints and brushes they offer at a cheaper rate an 
where, and their suggestion of a price to be paid for wan 
is humbug. 


D. D.— at the Mint are app 
tion ; the limit of age is 18 to 80 years; salary £200 to 
£900; a momber of Parliament to nominate you to 
e au 


Dovstrut.—Onions are a digeated, and are con- 
sidered very healthful. In Spain and Portugal a raw 
oaton is ed eaten like an apple, or sliced and 
eatsn on bread. 


Emity.—Sponging the face with water containin; 
a few drops of carbolic acid will drive away midges an 
all other insect ; some people prefer to use a little 
eau de Cologne in water. 


ASvurrzrer.—"* m4 disease" is a medical ex- 

fon, applied to the last of affections of the 

ver, ildneye, &c, &c., and which are frequently preceded 
by what is dropsy. 

Possy.—l. The young lady is very nice-looking, in- 
deed, and looks clever as well. 2. The 14th of Dene, 
1870, was on Wednesday. 3. If you on, 9 as pres say, self- 
taught, your writing does you great credi 

“Mirrz.—1l. Castor ofl and brandy may help the hair 

will. The are three 


a tome. . & 
cerine diluted with fresh lemon juice will soften an: 
whiten the skin. 


Houcs —The yellow sa ee a tree of Siam produces 
gamboge ; the natives ca sap in cocoanut shells. 
Raw sienna is the natural sarth prof the ee 
of Sienna, Italy. Raw umber is also an earth found 

Umbria and burned. 


Muniet —Religion is as much a matter of apy 
ewe are quite sure you wil never read oural 
* subject, we are quite sure you will never read 
into one ; a book as you seek, however, is 
7 of Religion.” 


Eisrz.—1. A 

2 Protestant is legal, 
death of one = parties, or a com 

a & & secon , COD’ 

band or wife. 

Doxorny Janz.—There are shops of the sort you 
mention in almost every poor neighbourhood. We never 
ng addresses in our paper. B® come Bee. 

. 0 Gus an anew oe questions that we 
can for our friends, free of charge. 

VatenTine.—It is neither legal nor compulsory to 

a doctor's line on a ee after 
it a publican yy that no prosecu- 
tered him in such a case, and 
the A t+ te to supply. 


A Reaper.—_hn times long after, the 
ete See ry ok butter, and 
were add. 7 

ted bacon pancakes, beef or fish. The meat, 
when it waa to be had, was usually boiled over a tripod. 


aint, d by . 





either by a hus- 





Cousrs Joz.—What kind of “ property ” was the man 
possessed of? Was it copyhold, freehold, leasehold, or 
ae and furniture? The answer to your question 

ds that fact. In any caso, if the man died 
is ite the widow sould only claim a third. 


Dick —Eeqg uire has hardly {ficance n »wadays ; 
it used to mean a man of yp ee an 
superior social standing ; but it is now given indiscrim- 
inately to every person above the rank of a tradesman, 
and some of these even have it thrust upon them. 


Fransisca —The swell note paper just now is ‘either 
ht cream, English blue grey, or old French rose. 
ese are all light tints. The should be medium- 
sized, to fold over and fit the ra’ large and almost 
ro tged envelope, which, of course, matches the paper in 


Puzziap imy.—If the son left any children, they and 
the wife, as his personal representa will be entitled 
soe eaten, which no mention is made in his will, 

unless he has oS. ee in which 
— sum originally would go 


———- Ont. —To vitibe the odour ng oareed by 
unpleasan’ co only necessary to procure 
some compound, spin of ammonia, and place about 

a thal tee a basin of water. Washing the 
face, bands, and arms with this makes the skin cler 


Jupy.—First thing is to ascertain what is causing the 
bad breath ; it may be disordered liver, bad lung, dis- 
ordered ulceratei throat, or bad teosth ; 
latter, brush them two or three times a daily with cam- 


phat ante, Shag ape ae ty he 
uently, or you can swallow two or three drops of 
Condy’s fluid occasionally in water. 


CALLING THE ANGELS IN. 


We mean to doit. Some day, some pe 
We mean to slacken this fevered rush 


That is wearing our souls away, 
And grant to our hearts a hush, 

wn bye yp LY LL 

The footsteps of , drawing near. 

We mean to doit. Oh, never doubt, 
When the burden of of daytime toil is o'er, 


We'll sit and muse, while the stars come out, 


As the pat:iarch sat at the door 
Of his tent, with a heaven Ing eye, 
To watch for the angels So panting by. 


We've seen them afar at high noontide, 


fiercely the world’s hot flashiogs beat, 
Yet —— have bidden them turn aside 
a awhile in converse eeu bwest ; 
ay m to hallow the cheer we spread, 


of our wine and break our bread. 


Voguetet om our hearts that when the stress 

the life-work reaches the longed-for close, 

When the weight that we groan with hinders less 
Wie eee See Siena So ane segete 
banishes care dip 


‘And then-—wWe wil call thd suaet 


Thea dag Hheak eo Cesena’ 8 omnes of length, 
be eb any hee me nest, 

And brok: en in spirit and shorn of strength, 

We drop, indeed, at the door of rest, 


And wait and watch as the day wanes on— 
But the angels we meant to are gone ! 
iM. J.P. 


InTERESTED —According to the return just issued, the 
number of those in the British army who can neither 
read nor write, or write without able to read, or 
read without being able to write (the Parliament 
eee ls 27,684 out of a 
of 100, 


egg hg d of ni and 
oxygen. Formerly called ortis, it was > 
tained in a separate erate” by "Rapmond Lally, an 
alchemist, a.p. 1287; but we are indebted to Cavendish, 
Priestly, and Lavoisier for our present knowledge of its 
properties. 

In tat Trape —Opium is the dcied juice of the white 
poppy, which — wild in India, Persia, and other 
parts of Asia. a ee ee eee 
raised as a garden flower, in the other countries named, 

sspt, t, Arabia, and Asia Minor, it is exten:ively 
cultivated for its opium. 


G. N.—When the front teeth become loose without 


® third of a tumbler of water. 
a. .—The Romans crowned thetr Lhe _ 
jaurel, an eve’ ana we Bngl Ww 
have inherited many of thetr Ms Meek pack od te 
at ae the laurel to the ae 
> the shape of s peneton of of £300 
ence the phrase, ‘‘ poet laureate.” 
ArzTausa.—l. Lucy means “clearness, brightness ;" 
William means ‘‘ the 7 shield or defence of many.” 2. 
Beethoven was about fifty-six when he died. 8. The 


word — means ‘' works,” and was 

agetie’ @ uctions of Ttalian stage 

the end of the « th cen‘ 4. There is no 
such institution in any part of the U: Kingdom. 





Nortusrook —Finely , bred, intelligent horses a: 
often nervous. They are quick t to notice, quick to An 
alarm, quick to do what seems to them, in moments of 
sudden terror, necessary to!escape from possible harm, 
from something they a not understand. That is what 
makes them shy, bolt, and runaway. 


Ont my Love.—Sixteen and fourteen are able 


at those ages are still minors and subject to parental 
pony We advise you to wait inet qualified 
iy age 


enter matrimony, unless you can do so with 
the consent of the parents of both parties. 


Constant Reaper.—The of age works of 
is the con 


Be mind. On 


xation, our th its and fancies, and 
iting to us various p'ctures of life other than our 
own, The no to are unobjoctionable. 


eaget. (noun as the Pious) was 

pn ee leh aint bdiae” 
Wire's Pet.—A good food for parrots is said to be 

cold boiled potatoes, bread or biscuits soaked 


in coffee, using the coffee just as it is bofled, t 
milk or % , or candy should be with- 
held from A of apple will do them no harm 
if supplied 


pad of oe be gb of which is at present to be found 
in the d of Li; situated in 
The island is moun’ im character and consists of 
tuffs and lavas of siliceous v 
The district where stone is found is found is 

po Blanco or fae P.talo (fifteen hundred feet 


T. Kemp.—According to the ancient classic myth, 
Pandora was the first created woman. Jupiter, 


stolen 
beautiful to be clothed by Minerva, adorned by 
— Spe pee ep ne ye RY 
mena ita goddesses also gave and 
— Se ee oe eae: 
from two Greek words meaning “ all" 
lett with the brother of Pro- 
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